AND MERCY To 
Every Livine 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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PERHAPS THE MOST INFLUENTIAL AUDIENCE 
IN THE WORLD. , 

Our paper is a little one. 

It takes no advertisements at any price. 

But it addresses, perhaps, the most influential audi- 
ence of any paper in the whole world. 

Stamped on its wrapper, “Our Dumb Animals, Boston,” 
it goes each month to about 20,000 editorial offices in 
America, including all from Mexico to the North Pole. 


When the editor in Alaska, Texas or elsewhere sees 
its stamp he says, ‘This is that Boston dumb animal 
paper—my boy wants it— my girl wants it— my wife 
wants it—I want it’?— and so it goes into the home 
instead of the waste basket. 

Over 60,000 “‘Bands of Mercy”’ and over three millions 
copies of “‘Black Beauty” are only two of many results. 

It goes also to all our members of Congress and the 
numerous other classes mentioned in another column, 


In thousands of newspapers 
and magazines in our own and 
other countries its articles 
and editorials are republished. 

We intend that only mat- 
ter which contains thought, 
and largely thought boiled 
down, shall be found in its 
columns. 

Its object is to promote the 
progress of civilization and 
humanity, both to animals 
and men, and its principal 
aim is to influence the men 
and women who ¢an influence 
the nation and the world. 

As illustrating the above, 
there comes to our desk at 
this moment a letter from an 
“Ontario” editor, in which he 
says, ‘I think I read Our 
Dumb Animals more closely 
than any of my exchanges— 
then it is read by all my 
family and then it is saved 
by one of my boys for bind- 
ing.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


In our August issue we 
said, ‘“‘If President Roose- 
velt shall act wisely and 
study to promote peace and 
good will among nations, 
he may accomplish a vast 
amount of good for our 
country and the world, and 
go down to posterity side 
by side with Washington 
and Lincoln.” 

In our September issue we 
said that the efforts he was 
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making to bring about peace between Russia 
and Japan was simply magnificent, and de- 
served the unanimous approbation of the 
whole civilized world. 

Now, largely attributable to his efforts, 
peace has been declared, and the great 
battles, for which more than a million men 
were waiting to fight in Manchuria, will not 
be fought, and probably two hundred thou- 
sand human beings (saying nothing of 
hor-es) who would have been killed or des- 
perately wounded, will be permitted to re- 
turn in peace to their respective countries 
and homes. 

*“* Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below.” 

To the above we now add that we sin- 
cerely wish our President could add to the 
splendid work he has already done by mak- 
ing a proposition to the great European 
powers to join with us in an agreement to 
build no more warships during the next 
three or five years, and in regard to these 
submarine monsters, in one of which the 
President went down recently in Oyster 
Bay, we suppose that if one nation is going 
to employ them others will be compelled 
to, and perhaps hundreds of steamers will 
be blown up as the “‘ Maine”’ was in Havana 
harbor. But it certainly seems to us that 
going without possibility of discovery under 
a great vessel, and in one instance destroy- 
ing it and all on board, is a kind of warfare 
better suited for devils than for Christian 
men, and we wish our President could ob- 
tain from all civilized nations an agreement 
that naval conflicts (if they must have 
them) shall be fought hereafter on the sur- 
face of the water in fair battle, as they were 
before the discovery of this infernal ma- 
chinery. GEO. T. ANGELL. 
“T WONDER WHAT HE’LL DO NEXT.” 

We recollect reading how a party of 
American sailors went ashore at Tokio, 
Japan, one evening, to see an exhibition of 
fireworks. Getting too near the fireworks 
one of them was blown several feet in the 
air, and when he came down, thinking it 
was a part of the performance, he said to 
his comrades, ‘‘I wonder what he'll do next ?” 

Reading how President Roosevelt went 
down in a submarine boat to explore the 
bottom of Egg Harbor we were reminded of 
the above story, and of what the sailor said, 
“T wonder what hell do next?” and the 
thought promptly came to us that we hope 
he will not attempt to test the military 
value of airships by taking a sail over the 
Washington Monument, the Potomac, and a 
part of Virginia, and at different elevations 
dropping packages of dynamite to note the 
results. It has recently been very well 
settled that submarine boats and airships 
are dangerous, and our President has accom- 
plished such an immense deal of good in 
regard to the recent war between Russia 
and Japan, and is likely to have so much 
power of doing other good quite as impor- 
tant, that we do earnestly hope that he may 
not risk his life any more in hazardous ex- 
periments while he continues to hold the 
high office of President of the United States. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LESE MAJESTE. 
If we had in the United States, as they do 
in Germany, one emperor and about twenty 


kings of the various states, and the printing 
or saying of a few words deemed offensive 
by any of these gentlemen was liable to be 
punished here, as in Germany, by ten year’s 
imprisonment, we should probably think it 
about time to start a revolution or move 
over into Canada or Mexico. 

To properly appreciate the blessings of 
our free government it is well to remember 
that in our country there is but one order 
of nobility, and under that not only may the 
boy born in a log cabin become President of 
the United States, but every citizen is a 
sovereign, his wife a queen, and his children 
princes and princesses of the royal blood. 

A hungry American gentleman going up 
the Rhine on a steamer applied for a dinner, 
the cooking of which he had noticed, but was 
told that they gave no meals on the boat, 
but the relaxing of the rule in the present 
instance was for the benefit of a Russian 
nobleman. The American gentleman con- 
cluded to send down his card with this 
message: ‘‘ An American sovereign would 
like the privilege of dining with a Russian 
nobleman,’”’ and immediately received a 
reply inviting him to do so. 

In the over a year we travelled in Europe, 
in 1869 and ’70, it was a constant source of 
gratitude to us that wherever we went we 
were an American sovereign, subject only 
(as Ethan Allen said when he demanded the 
surrender of Ticonderoga), ‘*To the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


_ THE NEW (SO-CALLED) MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 

The new (so-called) Monroe Doctrine 
differs about as much from the old Monroe 
Doctrine as a chestnut horse differs from a 
horse chestnut. 

Some politicians, army men, navy men, 
builders of battleships and providers of 
military supplies, etc., seem to think that 
while it is perfectly proper for us to take 
the Sandwich Islands, the Philippines, and 
anything else we want, we are to add to 
these the entire control of all Central and 
South American nations, collect all the 
debts they owe to Europe, and not permit 
even Great Britain, which owns about half 
our North American continent and great 
islands up and down our coast, to take even 
a coaling station by purchase or otherwise 
on the Central or South American coasts 
without our kind permission. 

To us this seems a doctrine likely to bring 
upon us the ill will, not only of European, 
but also of all Central and South American 
nations, interfere largely with our trade, 
and if carried out very likely to lead to 
more destructive wars than that which has 
just been settled between Russia and Japan. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHY WE SHOULD Avoip EUROPEAN, SouTH 
AMERICAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 
COMPLICATIONS. - 

Why should we avoid European, South 
American and Central American compli- 
cations ? 

Answer: One reason, because the pros- 
perity of our country depends so enormous- 
ly upon our trade with these nations. If, 
for instance, some of the more important of 
them should shut off our trade in food 
products, our western farmers with their 


enormous crops which they can now sell 
would be compelled, as they were some 
years ago, to burn for fuel. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HUNTING. 

We want all our readers to remember that 
the shooting, wounding and killing of ani- 
mals for the fun of shooting, wounding and 
killing them is very bad business. With the 
use of modern fire-arms, and dogs and 
attending: hunters, it requires no more 
courage to shoot even a bear than it would 
to shoot cattle and sheep in a farmer’s barn- 
yard, and there ought to be no more fun in 
wounding and killing wild. animals than 
there is in wounding and killing tame ones. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


<—_> 


THE NEW YORK SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

We are pleased to learn that the famous 
New York Seventh Regiment is to make a 
friendly visit to the Canadian militia without 
the slightest opposition to marching with 
their usual arms. It is only a few years ago 
that we were proposing to go to war with 
Great Britain about the boundary of a piece 
of wild land away downin Venezuela, and the 
head of our United States artillery, General 
Flagler, proposed that we should at once 
proceed to blow up the Welland ship canal 
in Canada, and the general in command of 
the New York militia sent out word through 
the newspapers that he should be prepared 
at a few hours’ notice to start the whole 
militia of New York to shoot, wound and 
kill our Christian brothers on the other side 
of the Canadian line. 

It is quite clear that through our Bands of 
Mercy, humane literature, the monthly cir- 
culation of this paper to every newspaper 
and magazine in America north of Mexico, 
and otherwise, the progress of civilization 
and humanity is upward, and in spite of the 
theological ideas of one great church in 
Richmond, Virginia, the world does move. 

T. ANGELL. 


PEACE. 


From the bugles that called to the battle, and thud 
of the armies’ tread; 

From the murderous swords uplifted, with their 
sharp blades running red; 

From the agonized cries of the wounded, and horses, 
trampling the dead— 

Lo! the sudden release of the White Dove of Peace 
and the blue of the Summer o’erhead. 


From the hidden mines’ awful explosions, and can- 
nons’ thundering boom; 

From the bloody waves drinking the dying, and the 
running of Hell’s vast loom: 

From the nations enwrapt in conflict, and their 
rulers enwrapt in gloom— 

Lo! the sudden release of the White Dove of Peace 
and the lilies of Summer a-bloom. 


From the lion-souled patriots fighting no grimness 
of Death could appall; 

From the mothers that went forth unweeping, and 
gave to the Country their all, 

With desolate hearts as of Rachel, and stony despairs, 
as of Saul— 

Lo! the sudden release of the White Dove of Peace 
and the whole world held in thrall. 


From the bugles that called to the battle blow pxans 
to East and to West 

That shall reach to Earth’s lowliest valle:s from 
mountains supremest confest, 

That shall gladden the souls of the angels, in the 
music of angels expressed, 

For the sudden release of the White Dove of Peace, 
that was winged from Jehovah's breast. 


Mrs. WHITON-STONE, in Boston Evening Transcript. 
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A PRAIRIE FIRE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


One of the most magnificent sights we 
have ever seen in our life (Switzerland and 
our Own mountains not excepted ) was when, 
many years ago, we were travelling over 
the great plains of North Dakota in the 
night, and witnessed one of those great 
prairie fires which sometimes happen there. 
A wall of flame, perhaps twenty miles long, 
streaming up into the sky and coming to- 
wards us. It seemed almost like the final 
conflagration. It was magnificent, but ter- 
rible. When the settlers see one of these 
fires coming they at once plough the land 
about their buildings, and then set little 
fires in the tall grass about them to go out 
to meet the great fire and stop the confla- 
gration for want of material to burn. The 
sovereigns of Europe, who live and thrive 
on the toil, and sometimes on the starva- 
tion, of their subjects, are perfectly aware 
that great fires of revolution are liable from 
time to time to break out and threaten their 
thrones, and so they fence themselves about 
with their armies and military surround- 
ings, and, if the danger seems too great, 
sometimes contrive to get up wars with 
each other, which serve to divert the atten- 
tion of their subjects. For instance, when 
in Paris we were told in confidence by a 
German physician that the war between 
Germany and France was on the point of 
breaking out. Every part of the German 
army, every ambulance corps, every sur- 
gical instrument, ready to be used at an 
hour’s notice. We have good reasons for 
believing that Napoleon knew this and felt 
quite sure his armies would be defeated, 
but thought it better to be conquered by 
and surrender to the Germans than to lose 
his head on the guillotine at Paris. 

In the great questions now coming up all 
over the civilized world it seems of the 
utmost importance to us that while our 
peace-loving citizens should do everything 
to prevent anarchy at home, they shouid 
also exercise perpetual vigilance that we 
are not drawn into any of these European 
complications which might involve the 
safety of our free institutions, and the 
growth of civilization and humanity. 

To this end we not only want Bands of 
Mercy and humane education in all our 
lower grades of schools, but also influences 
that will reach our colleges and universities, 
and form in them a great army for the pro- 
motion of peace on earth and good will, not 
only to men but to all that depend upon our 
mercy; and we do most earnestly wish that 
each of the about twenty thousand news- 
papers and magazines to which our paper 
goes every month would have something to 
say on this important subject. 

T. ANGELL. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

We received, a few days since, from 
friends of animals in Bangor, Wisconsin, 
word that a great scare of hydrophobia 
was threatening the safety of dogs in 
their city, and asking us for help. 

We replied, ‘‘ That in all the many battles 
we have fought for dogs at our State House 
and City Hall, we have never failed in a 
single instance to convince both the com- 
mittees and public that there was not the 
slightest need of muzzling or confining the 


dogs. In every 
case the dogs 
have won a com- 
plete victory. 
One of their prin- 
cipal enemies has 
died, second 
told us that he 
should never 
make another at- 
tack upon them, 
and the third said 
‘he would wait 
until we died be- 
fore going to the 
State House 
again’ to obtain 
a law for the muz- 
zling of dogs.” 
We also refer- 
red our friends in 
Bangor to Dr. 
Chas. W. Dulles, 
an eminent phy- 
sician of Phila- 


[From “ Boys and Girls,” Chautauqua, New York.] 


delphia, who was 

appointed by the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society to investigate the subject of hydro- 
phobia, and who, after a careful investiga- 
tion during several years, reported that the 
cases of hydrophobia (if there were any) 
were so rare as to make it doubtful whether 
it was anything more than a disease of the 
imagination. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


—_> 


SAVED A WHOLE FAMILY FROM 
DEATH. 

There comes to us in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin of June 12th an account of a big 
Newfoundland dog that saved Jacob Olsen 
(of 1218 S. 2d Street) and wife and family of 
five children from being burnt alive. The 
dog, discovering a fire in the night, first 
waked everybody on the second floor and 
then on the third in time for them to escape, 
although it was necessary to drop the chil- 
dren and Mrs. Olsen from a second story 
window. This is only one case of hundreds 
being constantly reported in our papers 
showing the services which dogs have ren- 
dered in saving human lives. : 


SAVES A DOZEN LIVES. 


A dog owned by Mrs. Mary Munroe, of No. 25 Cross 
street, Malden, saved a dozen persons from death by 
suffocation early one morning and sacrificed his own 
life. He was sleeping in the cellar of the house 
occupied by Mrs. Munroe and her family and Mrs. 
Dorman and her children, and when a fire started 
from an overheated furnace and smoke began to fill 
the rooms he ran to the sleeping apartments of the 
families, barking loudly to warn them of their dan- 
ger. The womenand children thus awakened rushed 
from the house in their night clothing. When the 
flames were extinguished the body of the dog was 
found lying outside the door of the bed-room in 
which the youngest Munroe child slept. 

On the door were scratches which it is thought he 
made trying to awaken the baby, which he did not 
know had escaped.—Boston Herald. 


KINDNESS. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


THE DOG IN LAW. 

A jury in Seattle has decided that a dog 
has a right to bite a man in self-defence. 
This is an interesting verdict. It appears 
that a dog bit a piece out of a man’s leg, and 
the victim sued the owner of the dog for 
$10,000. The defence was that the dog 
would never have bitten the man if he had 
not been provoked to do so, and that as 
he was provoked to do so the dog was 
standing quite within his rights in biting 
the man. The defence was upheld, and dog 
and owner alike ought to be happy. Many 
other cases of a similar nature have been 
brought before, but this case is said to be 
the first time that the jury has taken this 
point of view.—Portland (Ore.) Telegram. 


(From “ Life,” New York.) 


The following extract may be of interest to some of 
Life’s readers : 


A homeless dog is one of the saddest creatures and 
one of the saddest sights on earth. He is hungry, 
thirsty, tired, cold, possibly ill; he looks up with 
pitiful, imploring eyes into the faces of those who 
seem to him kindly, but usually his timid appeal 
meets with no response or with harsh rebuff; he is 
pushed roughly away, driven from each door which 
he vainly hoped might open to admit him to comfort, 
warmth, food, life and love. When his day of hunger, 
terror and utter despair and wretchedness is over, 
where can he lie down to sleep in the long, bitterly 
cold night? Onsome doorstep orin some gateway, 
to be cruelly ejected, without so much as a crust to 
lessen his fainting hunger, in the morning. Poor, 
faithful, loving-hearted dog, he has done nothing to 
deserve the terrible fate to which the master whom 
he loved and trusted has consigned him. 

To turn horses or cattle out without food or shelter 
is very rightly held as a punishable offence; why, 
then, should similar justice be denied to dogs? Why 
should they be thus treated, and the inhuman brutes 
who perpetrate this ruthless cruelty go scot free? 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 


intended for no such purpose. 


“It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them.” 


‘“*He has hard work who has nothing to do.” 
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A GOLD MEDAL. 

I shall never forget a lesson I received 
when at school at A. Wesaw a boy named 
Watson driving a cow to pasture. In the 
evening he drove her back again, we did 
not know where, and this was continued 
several weeks. 

The boys attending the school were nearly 
all sons of wealthy parents, and some of 
them were dunces enough to look with 
disdain on a scholar who had to drive a cow. 

With admirable good nature Watson bore 
all their attempts to annoy him. 

‘“‘T suppose, Watson,”’ said Jackson, an- 
other boy, one day — ‘‘I suppose your father 
intends to make a milkman of you?” 

“Why not?” asked Watson. 

“Oh, nothing. Only don’t leave much 
water in the cans after you rinse them— 
that’s all.” 

The boys laughed, and Watson, not in the 
least mortified, replied: ‘‘ Never fear. If 
ever I am a milkman, I’ll give good measure 
and good milk.”’ 

The day after this conversation there was 
a public examination, at which ladies and 
gentlemen from the neighboring towns were 
present, and prizes were awarded by the 
principal of our school, and both Watson 
and Jackson received a creditable number, 
for, in respect to scholarship, they were 
about equal. After the ceremony of distri- 
bution, the principal remarked that there 
was one prize, consisting of a gold medal, which 
was rarely awarded, not so much on account 
of its great cost as because the instances 
were rare which rendered its bestowal 
proper. It was the prize of heroism. The 
last medal was awarded about three years 
ago to a boy in the first class who rescued a 
poor girl from drowning. 

The principal then said that, with the per- 
mission of the company, he would relate a 
short anecdote. 

‘* Not long since, some boys were flying a 
kite in the street just as a poor lad on horse- 
back rode by on his way to the mill. The 
horse took fright and threw the boy, injur- 
ing him so badly that he was carried home 
and confined some weeks to his bed. Of 
the boys who had unintentionally caused the 
disaster none followed to learn the fate of 
the wounded lad. There was one boy, how- 
ever, who witnessed the accident from a 
distance, who not only went to make in- 
quiries but stayed to render service. 

“This boy soon learned that the wounded 
boy was the grandson of a poor widow whose 
sole support consisted in selling the milk of 
a cow of which she wasthe owner. She was 
old and lame, and her grandson on whom she 
depended to drive her cow to the pasture 
was now helpless with his bruises. ‘Never 
mind, good woman,’ said the boy; ‘I will 
drive the cow.’ 

“But his kindness did not stop there. 
Money was wanted to get articles from the 
apothecary. ‘Ihave money that my mother 
sent me to buy a pair of boots with,’ said he, 
‘but I can do without them for awhile.’ 
‘Oh, no,’ said the old woman, ‘I can’t con- 
sent to that; but here is a pair of heavy 
boots that I bought for Thomas, who can’t 
wearthem. If you would only buy these we 
should get on nicely.’ The boy bought the 
boots, clumsy as they were, and has worn 
them up to this time. 


‘Well, when it was discovered by the 
other boys at the school that our scholar 
was in the habit of driving a cow he was 
assailed every day with laughter and ridi- 
cule. His cowhide boots in particular were 
made matter of mirth. But he kept on 
cheerfully and bravely, day after day, never 
shunning observation, driving the widow’s 
cow and wearing his thick boots. He never 
explained why he drove the cow, for he was 
not inclined to make a boast of his charitable 
motives. It was by mere accident that his 
kindness and self-denial was discovered by 
his teacher. 

‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you— was there not true heroism in this 
boy’s conduct? Nay, Master Watson, do 
not get out of sight behind the blackboard. 
You were not afraid of ridicule, you must 
not be afraid of praise.” 

As Watson, with blushing cheeks, came 
forward, a round of applause spoke the 
general approbation, and the medal was 
presented to him amid the cheers of the 
audience. — The Children’s Own. 


A PLEA FOR THE ANIMALS. 


I plead with you, Christian brothers, 
I plead for the animal world; 

If you ask me what my banner is, 
’Tis the banner of Christ unfurl’d. 


For the animals are His creatures, 
Though they’re given us for our use, 
I plead with you, Christian brothers, 
They’re not given for our abuse. 
I plead with you, Christian brothers, 
We have duties to fulfill, 
*Tis not enough for us to say 
That we “ never wished them ill.” 
For we must take care of God’s creatures, 
His creatures, the great and the small, 
And we all must see to that duty 
Ere we hear the dread Trump Call. 
As you walk the lanes of the country, 
As you tread the streets of the town, 
Should you witness deeds of cruelty, 
Don’t pass them by with a frown. 
But think of your Christian duty 
To stand up for beast and for bird, 
And speak outright with main and might 
Till Mercy’s voice be heard. 
Rey. C. BaiLtry, M. A. 
Animals’ Guardian. 


— 


A MEXICAN BULL-FIGHT. 

(From the Los Angeles News of Aug. 19, 1905.) 

On Sunday last two thousand people went 
to Tia Juana, just across the Mexican bor- 
der, to witness a carnival of murder, mis- 
named a bull-fight. Five hundred, or one- 
fourth of this crowd, were women. Six hun- 
dred men and women went from Los Angeles. 
Hundreds went from San Diego, among 
them a representation from the fashionable 
Coronado resort, and one San Diegan asserts 
that his city spent $10,000 on this savage 
exhibition. 

From the published reports it appears 
that every rule of the Spanish and Mexican 
bull-ring which could give any color of fair- 
ness or honor to this degrading and brutal- 
izing sport was ignored or violated. 

The matador was a Frenchman. Three 
bulls, magnificent animals from the range, 
were butchered, not to make a Roman holi- 
day but to make a holiday for a thousand 
and more Los Angeles and San Diego people. 
The first bull was a splendid specimen of 
animal beauty, courage and strength. But 
alas, the splendid fellow was unarmed and 


the fight was unequal and unfair. Six times 
the matador buried his long sword in the 
body of the maddened and magnificent beast 
battling for his life, and six times the bloody 
banderillos drew out the blade dripping and 
smoking with the red blood of the harassed, 
wounded and tortured bull. In Mexico City 
the bull-fighter who strikes more than twice 
is jailed and therefore the Mexicans present 
at Tia Juana hissed the French matador. 

With the third bull, the carnival of 
butchery, assassination and cowardly mur- 
der reached its climax and men and women 
left the grounds sick and disgusted. Two 
horses, blindfolded and ridden by wretches 
armed with long pikes, were urged within 
reach of the baited and frenzied bull. The 
beast charged one of the helpless horses and 
with a mad thrust of a sharp horn tore out 
its entrails, disembowelled the noble animal 
in full sight of hundreds of Los Angeles and 
San Diego ladies. The wounded horse was 
ridden slowly out of the ring, as if to pro- 
long the agony and give the crowd the full 
worth of the admission fee, dragging its en- 
trails on the ground. One witness of this 
devil-show says that he saw the horse a few 
hours after, still alive. The savages did 
not have the mercy to shoot the betrayed 
and outraged animal. The other horse was 
taken from the ring with a broken leg. 

There is, so far as The News has learned, 
but one ray of human and Christian light 
coming from this hell-pit across the border. 
Most of the Americans condemn the barbaric 
and savage devil-show and some say that 
they will never see another one. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has done and is doing noble and 
angelic work in and about Los Angeles. 
They have, in the main, suppressed coursing, 
cock-fighting, and similar so-called or 
mis-called “‘sports.”” What can they do to 
suppress this chief of savage pastimes, this 
relic of barbarism from the cruelest of 
nations, which lurks along and infests the 
border, seeking to gain entrance to and a 
foothold upon Christian territory ? 

We answer the above question by saying: 
form Bands of Mercy as soon and as many 
as you Can. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DANGER OF EATING THE MEATS 
OF ANIMALS THAT HAVE SUF- 
FERED JUST BEFORE DYING. 

In California a number of people were 
poisoned by eating meat ; the cases were so 
remarkable that the ‘physicians in attend- 
ance demanded an investigation of the con- 
dition of the animal at the time of slaughter. 
The butcher testified that the animal was a 
large ox, a magnificent creature, strong and 
full of life. He fought bravely to save it. 
He met his murderers defiantly, with eyes 
starting almost from their sockets, nostrils 
distended, mouth foaming. He roared and 
pawed the ground and tried in every way to 
save his life for over an hour. Finally he 
was conquered. His flesh was sold, and with 
the results related above. 

J. A. DARLING, in Food, House and Garden. 


[No fact is better established than that the 
meats of animals that have suffered just 
before dying are more or less poisonous. 
Even fish that are killed as soon as taken 
from the water are more wholesome than 
those that die slowly.] 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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JACK THE GUNNER. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


He’s the best shot in this town.” These 
words were spoken by one of a group of 
four boys, all of whom were looking ad- 
miringly after a tall, well-built lad ahead 
of them, whose long strides soon took him 
out of sight. 

Jack Holton heard the words of his com- 
rade, and his heart beat with pride. To 
be a skilled marksman, “a dead sure 
shot,” was his ambition. He was pretty 
nearly that now. 

The next day was to be a half-holiday, 
and Jack and his four friends had planned 
a hunting excursion. 

The morning came, bright and beautiful; 
all nature was holding forth sweet invita- 
tions to mankind to come and enjoy her 
delights. 

Little Nell stood beside her brother, 
watching him clean and adjust his gun. 
There was awe of the dangerous and mys- 
terious fowling-piece pictured in her face, 
and a little troubled wrinkle between her 
eyes. 

“Do you think you will hit the birdies?” 
she asked timidly. 

“ Yes, sir-ree, every time!” said Jack. 

“Poor little birdies!’ sighed Nell, her 
chin quivering. ‘ How their babies will 
ery for them, won’t they?” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Jack, a little im- 
patiently, “their babies are big enough to 
take care of themselves now. We don’t 
shoot them until the little birds are 
grown.” 

“They are so happy!” said Nell, listen- 
ing to a merry carol outside the window. 
“They come and sing to me, and build their little 
homes beside us. They must love us I think, and 
they think we will love them. Dear little birdies!” 

* Don’t be silly,’ said Jack, wishing girls were not 
so tender-hearted, “ you’ll never know the difference. 
There are so many of them you won’t miss a few.” 

* But it seems so dreadful, going off into the beauti- 
ful woods and having fun by killing live creatures, 
and such happy, beautiful little birds! ”’ 

“ Well, I won’t shoot any singing birds, Nell.” 

* But the others are happy, too, I s’pose,” said Nell, 
thoughtfully, ‘Is it really fun to kill things, Jack?” 

“Oh, bother!” said Jack. “Girls don’t under- 
stand. It isn’t the killing; it’s the skill.” 

** Does skill mean kill, Jack?” 

“Of course not. It means being able to hit the 
mark.” 

“Then couldn’t you shoot at things that are not 
alive?”’ 

“There’s more skill in shooting live things, because 
they move.” 

“Oh!” sighed Nell. ‘*Whata pity!” 


Jack hurried to finish his work and get out of hear- 
ing of his little sister’s plaintive voice. It hurt him 
to grieve her, for he had a loving heart where human 
beings were concerned, especially for this little 
sister. 

“Mamma says birds are very useful, besides mak- 
ing one happy,” said Nell as Jack was leaving the 
shed. “She says we could not have any orchards or 
gardens or even groves, if it was not for the birds, 
’cause the bugs and worms would eat up everything 
if the birds did not stop them.” 

But Jack was out in the door-yard, looking up the 
road to see if Jim Clark was in sight. Jim was going 
to stop for him, and he and Jim were going on to 
meet the others. 

Little Nell’s words, and her sympathy for the birds, 
gave Jack an uncomfortable feeling that he tried in 
vain to get rid of. He was vexed with his sister for 
troubling him, and vexed with himself that he could 
not forget what she had said. 

May be that was why he was not so skilful as usual. 
He succeeded at last in wounding acrow. He thought 
it was not much matter about acrow. But when he 
came near and saw it suffering, and heard the dis- 
tressed cries of its comrades, he wondered that he 
had never before noticed such things. 

Jack put the bird out of misery and went on for 
more game. A flock of pigeons rose in the air quite 
near the boys; Jack, as he took aim, noted the beauty 
of their plumage and the graceful motion of their 


{Published by permission of American Sunday-School Union. | 


wings. He fired, and the frightened birds scattered 
ina wild flight. 

But one, instead of seeking safety by flight, wheeled 
and flew directly towards Jack as if for his protec- 
tion. [This is a fact}. 

This appeal affected Jack deeply; the more so be- 
cause he was the enemy. The bird had almost 
reached him when his companions broke through 
the brush, calling, ** Did you bring one down?” The 
pigeon lighted a short distance away, and looked 
with trustful eyes atthe boys; Jack fancied it was 
looking specially at him. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered to their questions, 
leaning his gun against the tree. 

“ What’s the trouble?” asked the boys. ‘ Did it 
kick?” 

“No,” said Jack, “but I guess I have had enough 
gunning for to-day; let’s go home.” 

He was too much affected to tell the boys his ex- 
periences that day, for new thoughts were stirring in 
his mind which had not yet formed into words. 

“Game’s pretty scarce, that’s a fact,” said Jim. 
“Come over to my house and see my new specimens. 
I have the handsomest piece of jasper we have found 
yet.” 


“Did you ever think how wonderful things are?” 
asked Jack, “when you come to look at them, living 
things I mean—trees and rocks and animals.” 

“And man,” added Jim. 


“Yes, Professor Ames, you remember, told us that 
all things are built of atoms. Think of it. Micro- 
scopic atoms! Suppose a house should build itself 
right in the air without any visible aid. Oh, creation 
is tremendous when you come to think of it!” 

“Just imagine atoms gathering from the air and 
building a bird—its muscles, its bones, its flesh, its 
feathers, its eyes and everything so perfectly formed. 
And the wonderful things it can do!” 

The boys grew thoughtful. After a silence Jack 
said, ‘* We can smash anything that man makes and 
man can build it up again; but when we have de- 
stroyed anything that God made, no man can rebuild 
it.” 

When the next holiday came around and the boys 
proposed another gunning trip, Jack took them down 
to the field behind the house and showed them a tar- 
get he had arranged. ‘ That’s the only use I have for 
my gun at present,” he said. “I won't shoot birds 
any more.”’—Hrom American Sunday-School Union. 


TEACH THE BOYS TO SHOOT, SAYS 
ROOSEVELT. 


| [From the Newburg (N.Y.) Daily News of August 28.) 


It is unfortunate enough that Theodore 
Roosevelt, the most conspicuous, and in re- 
spects the most influential man in the United 
States, should set the example of going into 
the national parks and forest reserves every 
year to slaughter innocent and more or less 
harmless animals for the mere sport of it, 
for the gratification of passing fancy, for 
excitement and perverted exhilaration; ex- 
terminating animals of native species fast 
becoming extinct, and displaying cruelty 
and the thirst for blood inseparable from 
needless and ruthless taking of life. 

It is a thousand times more unfortunate 
that Theodore Roosevelt should promulgate 
the following doctrine, in mockery of Chris- 
tian efforts to establish world’s peace and 
at variance with every humane teaching 
and gentle sensibility: ‘‘Teach the boys in 
the public schools to shoot!”’ 

In a letter, which has been given the 
widest publicity, to Gen. George W. Win- 
gate, president of the Public Schools Ath- 
letic League of New York city, the pres- 
ident says in part: ‘“‘I am glad that you have 
installed, in each of the four high schools, 
a sub-target rifle practice, and are teaching 
the boys to shoot with the krag, and I am 
pleased with the great success you have 
met with in this effort. I am particularly 
pleased to see you give a button, analogous 
to the marksman’s badge of the national 
guard, to every boy who can make a pre- 
scribed record.” 

The president’s letter is long. It is a 
glowing commendation of athletics in gen- 
eral, but of rifle practice in particular. 
There is not a word of teaching boys and 
girls the principles of peace, kindness and 
humanity. 

“Teach the boys to shoot!” In other 
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words, train the coming men of the nation 
in the use of weapons that can only mean 
death to someone or something. 

The only hope for banishing war is in in- 
forming the rising generation upon the 
horrors, the indescribable suffering and 
cruelty, the injustice and futility of resort 
to arms. 

The present generation is callous. The 
slaughter of tens of thousands of men in the 
Far East has been witnessed without a 
quiver of horror. The war with Spain was 
fought because the American people de- 
manded it. Cuba could and would have been 
freed without war if the god of war had not 
supplanted William McKinley as ruler of 
this nation. 

There is no security for peace to-day. It 
requires little to arouse murderous feeling 
against a sister nation. And this feeling is 
called “‘ patriotism!’? When such patriotism 
prevails, just and humane instincts are 
crushed and the brute force and savagery 
of the primeval man assert themselves, 
swaying the masses as the wind sways the 
sapling and compelling the men of govern- 
ment to settle by might what should be 
settled by reason. 

A few years ago when Benjamin B. Odell, 
Jr., was governor of this state, just previous 
to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, 
he made a number of addresses in which he 
discussed war and peace. Gov. Odell de- 
clared the only way to secure and maintain 
peace is by education—education of the 
children of to-day, who as the citizens of 
to-morrow will control the destinies of the 
world, in all things relating to right living, 
justice and honor, between nations as well 
as between individuals. 

A certain distinguished man of Boston, 
commenting upon the governor’s advocacy 
of peace, expressed the hope “the time will 
soon come when there will be a man in the 
White House at Washington sincerely and 
truly devoted to the furtherance of world’s 
peace, representing the highest spirit of 
Americanism and Christianity.”’ 

“Teach the boys to shoot!’’ says Roose- 
velt. ‘Educate the boys and girls above 
war!”’ says Odell. 


<i 


THE GREATNESS OF MERCY. 
|THIS POEM WAS WRITTEN BY AN EMINENT CLERGYMAN 
OF DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 
The bravest also are the tenderest ; 
They greatly dare who do most truly love; 
When most thou pitiest, most thou renderest 
Help, mercy, justice like to God above. 


All greatest men, and grandest women, too, 
Have used their strength to save the dumb 
and weak ; 
Protecting bird and beast, they daily grew 
Like to that mercy they did daily seek. 


We, too, are great just as we save from pain 
All things that fly, all cattle in the field; 
We reign like God, and power o’er Nature gain, 
Just as their heaven-born rights we gladly 
yield. 


The King of Love their Shepherd is, we deem; 
And we His under-shepherds truly are, 
When in love’s pastures and by mercy’s stream 
We lead these fellow-creatures of His care. 
WaLtTerR WaLsu. 


Good deeds ring clear through the heavens like a 
bell.—Richter. 


The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 
E. B. Browning. 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT IN THE 
LIFE OF THE LATE JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE. 


In 1876 I had the pleasure of addressing 
one of the Biennial Meetings of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference”? at Saratoga 
Springs. 

While waiting there a discussion arose in 
regard to the acoustic properties of the hall, 
which made it difficult for a large portion of 
the great audience to hear distinctly what 
was said on the platform, and they were 
about to decide that subsequent conferences 
could not be held at Saratoga, when a gen- 
tleman sitting alone in the gallery rose and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. President.” 

The president seemed a little doubtful 
about recognizing the stranger until some 
one in the audience said he knew him and 
undoubtedly he had some proper communi- 
cation to make, whereupon the president 
recognized him. ‘Mr. President,” con- 
tinued the gentleman, “I have listened with 
interest to this discussion, and as the Con- 
ference seems about to decide that it cannot 
meet in Saratoga again I would say that I 
am the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church here. It seats fifteen hundred and 
the ordinary tones of all speakers can be 
heard distinctly in every part. I shall not 
be here two years from this time, but if the 
only objection to your meeting here is the 
want of a proper audience room I feel 
assured that you can have the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 

Up sprang a well known Providence gen- 
tleman and on the spur of the moment, with- 
out proper thought, exclaimed, ‘‘Well, that 
is a noble proposition, but the only wonder 
I have is how so broad a man can remain in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

I think I never knew a man get on his feet 
more quickly than did the late James Free- 
man Clarke, and shall never forget the words 
he uttered, slowly, but in a voice which no 
one in the hall failed to hear. “ Mr. Presi- 
dent —I for one — have been accustomed to 
think — that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
—is a very good place for any man to stay.” 

There was hearty applause, the Provi- 
dence gentleman apologized, and I was 
subsequently informed several National 
Conferences of the Unitarians met in the 
Saratoga Methodist Episcopal Church. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT THE WORLD WANTS. 

Young men and women who can stand 
erect and independent while others bow and 
fawn and cringe for place and power. 

Men who do not believe that shrewdness, 
cunning and long-headedness are the best 
qualities for winning success. 

Merchants who will not offer for sale 
“English woolens’’ manufactured in Ame- 
rican mills, or ‘“‘ Irish linens’? made in New 
York. 

Lawyers who will not persuade clients to 
bring suits merely to squeeze out of them, 
when they know very well that they have 
no chance of winning. 

Locomotive Engineers’ Monthly Journal. 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, 
men.” 


good will toward 


BILLY AND I. 


(By special request of one of our best friends we 
republish this poem). 


They say they are going to shoot you, Old Billy, but 
don’t you fret, 

For the fellow who dares to meddle with you must 
reckon with me, you bet; 

You’re a poor old horse, Old Billy, and you aren’t 
worth much, it is true; 

But you’ve been a faithful friend to me, and I’ll see 
you safely through. 

Shoot Old Billy ? 
old and gray; 

By the self-same stretch of mercy they’ll be shooting 
at me some day; 

For I’m three times older than you are, for I’ve 
reached three score and ten; 


And shooting isn’t the thing to do to horses no more 
than men. 


I guess not, though you may be 


That’s right, Old Billy, I like it—your muzzle against 
my face; 

We've had rattling times together, and once we won 
the race— 

Do you remember it, Billy, the dude that we downed 
that day? 

And the way he swore, that an old farm-horse should 
show his trotter the way! 


I haven’t much love for the fellows who follow the 
shooting plan; 

If they had more pity for horses and dogs, they’d 
have more love for man; 

And this world would be much nearer the glad mil- 
lennium day 

If they’d just stop burning powder for good and fire 
their guns away. 


Well, Billy, we’re both great sinners, for we’ve both 
grown old, you know; 

And we’ve only a little further adown the road 
to go; 

So we'll fare along together till the Master calls us 
home 


To the happy Home-Land stables, and our feet forget 
to roam. 


Yes, we’ve jogged along together for many and many 
a day, 

So we’ll just keep on a-jogging to the ending of the 
way; 

And at last, when the shadows falling shall tell the 
time for rest, 

We will meet them, nothing fearing, for you know 
we've done our best. 


Won’t it be jolly, Old Comrade, in the pastures green 
and fair, 

To roll in the fragrant clover that must bloom for- 
ever there? 

You’ll be there, Billy, I know it, for they’ll surely 
let you in— 


I only wish my record on earth was a quarter as free 
from sin. 


They tell us that horses have no souls, and they all 
declare it true; 

That shows how little they know, Old Boy, and it 
proves they don’t know you; 

Well, well, ’tis a mighty question, and quite beyond 
my ken— 

But the more I know of horses like you, the less I 
brag about men. 


Now, trot away to the pasture and hear the thrushes 
sing; 

And list to the children playing, and hear how their 
voices ring; 

See the white clouds drifting over, hear the cooling 
brooklet’s flow— 

Tis a sweet, glad world, Old Billy, and we’ll stay till 
we have to go. 

Shoot Old Billy! 
that on; 

For the man who draws a gun on you will wish he’d 
never been born; 

They say it will cost to keep you! all right, you have 
earned it fair; 

So don’t you worry, old friend of mine, you shall 
have your honest share. 


By ginger! they better not try 


You’ve been a good horse, Old Fellow, steady and 
brave and true; 

You have given us faithful service—done all that a 
horse could do; 

You have earned your keep; you shall have it; so 
live as long as you can— 

For justice is justice, and right is right, whether it’s 
horse or man. 

J. 8. Cur.Ler, 
In Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rey. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosEpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEaAcu, State Organizer. 

Over sixty-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE. 
“7 will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. OC. A. on our badges means ‘ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” ~ 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost. to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘“*band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper. ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eignt cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is Invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass,, and 
receive full information, 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. (See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. *‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BROTHER WINTERS’ 


CAT. 

My predecessor at Hollis- 
ter, Rev. W. M. Winters, had 
a very fine cat, of which, 
with his well known kindly 
nature, he made a pet. At 
the Conference he was re- 
moved to Salinas, leaving 
the cat at the parsonage. 
It would not, however, fra- 
ternize with the new-com- 
ers, but at once took up its 
abode at the house of one 
of our stewards on the next 
block. It occasionally look- 
ed into the backyard but 
never once entered the 
house. A month since, 
brother Winters called on 
his way to Conference and 
stayed over night. The next 
morning early I was sur- 
prised to find the cat on the 
back porch, and the moment 
I opened the door it rushed 
into the house; and when 
brother Winters came into 
the dining-room it ran to- 
ward him purring merrily 
with most manifest plea- 
sure. ‘“ Has he forgotten the 
way to box, I wonder?” 
said brother Winters, pre- 
tending to hit him, when 
the cat at once sat back on 
its haunches and struck out 
with its paw, blow for blow, 
in scientific style. Its former 
kind master left by the early 
train; the cat returned at 
once to its adopted home and 
has never been near the par- 
sonage since. Brother Win- 


ters said he believed he 
heard that cat under his 
bedroom window during the 
night. Was it instinct, 


memory, scent or what? 
R. Boyers, Hollister, Cal. 


WHICH ONE WAS KEPT? 
BY LILLIAN STREET. 


There were two little kittens, a black and a gray, 
And grandmamma said with a frown 

* It will never do to keep them both, 
The black one we'd better drown. 


* Don’t cry, my dear,” to tiny Bess, 
“One kitten’s enough to keep; 

Now run to nurse, for ‘tis growing late, 
And time you were fast asleep.” 


The morrow dawned, and rosy and sweet 
Came little Bess from her nap; 

The nurse said, ** Go into mamma's room 
And look in grandma’s lap.” 


“Come here,” said grandmamma, with a smile, 
From the rocking-chair where she sat; 
*“(iod has sent you two little sisters, 
Now, what do you think of that?” 


Bess looked at the Babies a moment, 
With their wee heads, yellow and brown, 
And then to grandmamma soberly said, 
“Which one are you going to drown?” 


Ideal Home. 


Moving don’t forget your eat. 


Is IT NOT SINGULAR? 

When the oceans can furnish fish enough 
to feed the population of the whole world, 
and rabbits are so plenty in some countries 
as to threaten all agricultural products, is 
it not singular that millions of the human 
race are permitted to die of starvation? 

Gro, T. ANGELL. 


The domestic cat is said to have affection 
for places and not for persons. Iamstrongly 
inclined to think that this is a misapprehen- 
sion. As aschool-boy I had a pet cat which 
would follow me to school just like a dog, 
and, remaining in the shrubberies around, 
would wait to return with me. My father 
at one period always returned home from 
his duties at a certain hour in the evening. 
This cat would wait for him at a certain 
point in the road, and as soon as he 
approached would spring out, gambol a 
little round him and then trot a yard or 
two in front of him for the quarter of a 
mile between the meeting point and home. 
Later in life I had a cat which accompanied 
my family during three removals. On each 
occasion he was carried in the arms through 
the open road from the old house to the new 
one. Not once did he desert us or return to 
the former dwelling. My experience is that 
the cat is not a selfish creature. 

Chicago Times. 


DOMESTIC AFFLICTION. 


A bright girl asked to be absent from school half a 
day on the plea that company was coming. 

“It is my father's half-sister and her three boys,” 
said the girl, anxiously, “‘and mother doesn’t see 
how she can do without me, because those boys act 
dreadfully.” 

The teacher referred her to the printed list of rea- 
sons which justified absence, and asked if her case 
came under any of them. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Smith,” said the girl, eagerly, “it 
comes under this head,” and she pointed to the words, 
* Domestic affliction.” 


The Young Catholic Messenger. 
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BROTHER DIXIE AND PAPA. 
{From “The Cat Journal,’”’ Palmyra, N. Y.| 
| A CAT, 
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Our ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1905. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


-_ 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only asmall part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month seventy 
new branches of our Parent Band of Mercy, 
making a total of sixty-two thousand two 
hundred and forty-two. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


RESOLUTION ON DEATH OF HON. 
PATRICK A. COLLINS. 

At the meeting of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals held on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

Resolved; That while we deeply regret 
the death, in his sixty-second year, of 
our brother director, the Hon. Patrick A. 
Collins, Mayor of Boston, we have 
special reason for joining in the grief of 
hundreds of thousands in our city, state 
and elsewhere, because of the valuable 
services which, while a member of con- 
gress and at various other times, he has 
rendered for the protection of those 
dumb creatures for whom, because they 
cannot speak for themselves, it is our 
privilege and duty to speak. 

JOSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 


HON. PATRICK A. COLLINS. 

It was with profound sorrow that we 
learned on Wednesday, Sept. 14, of the 
death of another of our directors, the Hon. 
Patrick A. Collins, Mayor of Boston, and 
whom for more than thirty years we have 
had the pleasure of considering, with John 
Boyle O’Reilly and Patrick Donahoe, our 
personal friend. 

Columns have been published in all our 
leading papers in regard to the loss our city 
and state have suffered by the death of this 
honest, eminent and able man. He has 
gone, we trust, to that higher and better 
existence where all the good, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant, are entitled to go, and 
where it is our sincere hope and prayer that 
we may be found worthy to meet him. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, held Sept. 20, the 
following resolution was passed unani- 
mously. 

JOSEPH L. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Resolved; That we most deeply regret 
the death of our good friend and director 
of both of our Humane Societies, Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and hereby ex- 
tend to his many friends our sympathy, 
and belief that his life has fully realized 
the poet’s words: 

“So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


It is with profound regret that we an- 
nounce the death on September 5th of our 
good friend and director of both our Humane 
Societies, Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Mr. Butterworth was for twenty-four 
years one of the editors of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, and through his relations to that 
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paper and his various books and writings of 
large circulation, has become widely known 
throughout our country and elsewhere. It 
can be truly said of him that he has done 
much to make the world happier and better. 
Thousands who have known Mr. Butterworth 
personally and from the productions of his 
pen will be sorry to learn of his death; but 
we are sure that all will be glad to believe 
that he is deserving of a higher and happier 
existence. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

At the September meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the Mass- 
achusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held on the 20th ult., President Angell re- 


ported that the number of animals examined in the 
investigation of complaints during the past month 
has been 2,983; 98 horses were taken from work and 
133 horses and other animals were mercifully killed. 

70 new “ Bands of Mercy” were formed during the 
month, making a total of 62,242. 

Resolutions of regret were passed on the deaths of 
two directors, Hon. Patrick A. Collins and Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 

It was voted to offer a prize of $100 for the best 
invention of a more humane trap to catch wild game, 
to take the place of the steel traps now in use; also 
$200 was voted to aid in establishing humane organ- 
izations of students in our colleges and universities. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 
OF OUR HUMANE STORIES. 


Our readers will remember that our 
American Humane Education Society has, 
at a cost of about ten thousand dollars, 
recently printed about two hundred thou- 
sand copies of ‘Black Beauty,” ‘The 
Strike at Shane’s,”’ and ‘Our Gold Mine 
at Hollyhurst,’’ which, for the purpose of 
promoting humane education, we are sell- 
ing in quantities of 100 or more at 2's cents 
per copy, just about one-half the cost of 
printing them. We have sold many thou- 
sands of them. 


A PRIZE OFFER—STEEL TRAPS. 


We are glad to see that the King of Eng- 
land is throwing the weight of his influence 
against the use of steel traps in Great Britain 
for the catching of game. There can be no 
question that terrible suffering is inflicted 
by steel traps in which, frequently during 
many days, animals are confined without any 
possibility of escape. It occurs to us that if 
the teeth of steel traps were filed down and 
the sides covered with leather or thick 
flannel the suffering might not be so great, 
but even with such precautions there would 
still be great suffering. It occurs to us as 
possible that some more merciful trap can 
be invented, and to stimulate such inven- 
tion I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, a prize of one hundred dollars 
for the most merciful trap to take the place 
of the steel trap in catching wild game. 

All plans may be sent to our offices, 19 
Milk St., up to next: Christmas, Dec. 25th. 
They will be submitted to the careful in- 
spection of competent judges, and the in- 
ventor of the most merciful one, if found 
practicable for general use, will receive a 
hundred dollars in money, and a description 
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of his invention will be sent to every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZE OFFER TO COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 

There is wanted in American colleges 
and universities to-day a new order of chiv- 
alry which may properly be called ‘ The 
College and University Legion of Honor.” 

The mottoes inscribed on its badges ‘ For 
God and the Right.” 

Its pledge similar to that of the knights of 
old, namely, ‘I promise that I will endeavor 
in all places and at ail times to protect the 
defenceless and maintain the right.” 

Its condition of membership simply an 
honest endeavor to carry out the above 
pledge. 

Its object, to send out from all our colleges 
and universities men who shall seek to make the 
world happier and better for their having lived 
in it. 

I hereby offer, in behalf of ‘‘ The American 
Humane Education Society,’ to the student 
in each of two American colleges or univer- 
sities numbering over 400 students, who 
shall first found in his college or university 
such an organization with fifty or more 
members, a prize of fifty dollars, and to the 
ten students who shall first found in any other 
ten American colleges or universities such 
an organization, prizes of ten dollars each. 

The certificates of the presidents of such 
colleges and universities that such an 
organization has been founded in good faith 
and is likely to be permanent will be the 
evidence required to obtain the prizes. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR IMMIGRANTS. 
ON TWO SHIPS IN ONE DAY. 
Boston’s immigration records for a single 
day were broken yesterday, when the 
Saxonia and the Romanic came in with 
3737 passengers. More than one-third of 
the immigrants were Italians, although 


twenty-two different nationalities were rep-_ 


resented. Of course there will be many 
who regard these new-comers as a national 
menace, and the labor organizations may 
not regard the influx of Italians with par- 
ticular complacency. Yet a generation or 
two will make great changes in this raw 
material of citizenship, and probably 
among our leading citizens in the year 
2000 we may number some of the de- 
scendants of those who came to Boston in 
the Saxonia or the Romanic yesterday. 
Boston Evening Transcript of Sept. 8. 


FOR THE KIND CONSIDERATION OF 
AUTOMOBILISTS. 

Doubtless most of our automobiles are 
owned by persons who have proper thought 
in regard to the sufferings of sick people 
occasioned by disturbance of sleep on the 
various routes over which they are travel- 
ling; but unfortunately there are some 
automobiles whose owners are a disgrace 
to all the rest by seeming to have no care 
whatever in regard to the unnecessary noise 
they‘make. 

We hope that the better class of automo- 
bilists will take some action to prevent any 
automobilists from being considered a public 
nuisance, Gro. T. ANGELL, 


AN AUTUMN SONG. 


Again the old heraldic pomp - 
Of autumn on the hills: 
A scarlet pageant in the swamp, 
Low lyrics from the rills, 
And a rich attar in the air 
That orient morn distils. 
Again the tapestry of haze 
Of amethystine dye, 
Encincturing the horizon ways; 
And from the middle sky 
The iterant, reverberant call 
Of wild geese winging by. 
Again the viols of the wind 
Attuned to one soft theme— 
Here, every burden left behind, 
O love, would it not seem 
A near approach to paradise 
Yo dream and dream and dream ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
Inthe Woman’s Home Companion. 


THE LITTLE UMBRELLAS. 


Unfurl your green umbrellas, 
Ye need not fear the storm, 

Dear trees, that shelter in your breast 
So many a clinging form. 

The squirrel and the robin, 
The cricket and the moth, 

All sorts of living folk ye shield 
When nature waxeth wroth. 

The silken green umbrellas, 
They lap so close and fine, 

They make a refuge from the rain 
Where’er your boughs entwine. 


THE FAVORITE SCHOLAR. 


On oaks and elms and maples 
Down pelts the furious storm; 
They spread their green umbrellas wide, 
And keep the tree-folk warm. 
Will Carleton’s Magazine, June, 1905. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 
Some one sends us a copy of the Jackson- 
ville Metropolis of Sept. 2, with a strong 
article on the cruel treatment of horses and 
other draft animals in that city, which pre- 


- vails in spite of the severe law which has 


been enacted, and calls upon good citizens 
to give more attention to this important 
subject. 

It states that while labor unions all over 
our country are demanding eight hours a 
day for work, horses in that city are often 
worked from twelve to twenty hours. 

Many years ago on our return from New 
Orleans, where we had addressed nearly all 
the colleges and schools of that city, both 
white and colored, and aided in establishing 
the Louisiana Humane Society, we stopped 
off at Jacksonville, and at a personal cost to 
ourself of one or two hundred dollars, 
addressed all the white and colored schools 
and several of the churches of Jacksonville, 
and aided in forming the Florida Humane 
Society which, as we have had good reason 
to know, has been doing since much to im- 
prove the condition of animals in that state, 
but it seems from this statement that much 
more is needed, and we do earnestly hope 
that the good citizens of Jacksonville will 
rally around their S. P. C. A. more vigor- 
ously, and give to it the increased power 
which it so greatly needs. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


KING EDWARD. 

For his pronouncement against use of the high 
check-rein on horses and his denunciation of the 
habit of hunting rabbits with steel traps, King 
Sdward may easily receive honorary membership in 
Bro. Angell’s 8S. P.C. A. His opinion in such matters 
has more weight'than a statute in England. 

THE LOOKER-ON, 
In Boston Evening Record. 


IT IS ASTONISHING. 

It is astonishing in this enlightened cen- 
tury how few educators realize the effect of 
cramming children with obsolete thoughts of 
war and warriors, hunting animals, etc. In 
some natures this lays the foundation of a 
criminal career later in life. Wrong educa- 
tional sowing cannot lead to right reaping. 

The World’s Advance- Thought. 
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AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

The seats were all full and one was occupied by a 
rough-looking Irishman. At one of the stations a 
couple of well bred and intelligent looking young 
ladies came in to procure seats, but seeing no vacant 
ones were about to go into another car, when Patrick 
rose hastily and offered them his seat with evident 
pleasure. ‘ But you will have no seat for yourself,” 
responded one of the ladies with a smile, and with 
truest politeness hesitating to accept it. ‘‘ Never ye 
moind that,’ said the Hibernian, “ yer welcome to it. 
I'd ride upon the cowketcher any toime from here till 
New York for a smoile from such gintlemanly ladies,” 
and retreated into the next car amid the applause of 
those who witnessed the incident. Perhaps the fore- 
going hint to many ladies will show that a trifle of 
politeness has often a happy effect. 

GENERAL MANAGER. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS’ SALARY. 

Jonathan Edwards is thought by some to 
have been the greatest theologian this coun- 
try ever produced. 

At a town meeting held in Stockbridge, 
Mass., February 22, 1750, it was voted that 
“in case Jonathan Edwards would settle with 
them in the work of the ministry”’ he should 
receive the sum of £6 15s. 4d. per year, about 
$35. It is comforting to know that he was 
assured in the contract that it should be 
“lawful money”? and that it did not include 
firewood.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

FUNNY ADVERTISEMENTS. 

‘‘ Wanted, a room for two gentlemen about 
30 feet long and 20 feet broad.” 

“Mr. Brown, furrier, begs to announce 
that he will make up gowns, capes, etc. for 
ladies out of their own skins.”’ 
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HEROES BEGGING FOR BREAD. 


The following statement, which we take 
from the London Mail, of how soldiers com- 
pelled by military graft to leave their homes 
and fight in far-off Manchuria (if true) are 
permitted to suffer, should excite the in- 
dignation of every humane man and woman 
in the civilized world. How different from 
the treatment given by us to our Grand 
Army of the Republic! Gro. T. ANGELL. 


There is great and growing indignation in St. 
Petersburg over the unpardonable indifference shown 
by the Russian Government towards the wounded 
and crippled soldiers who have returned from the 
East. 

In nearly every street one sees soldiers with an arm 
or leg, or both Others stretch out 
hands, in pitiable appeal for alms. 
their breast the Cross of St. George, which is given 
only in a case of great personal bravery. All of these 
unhappy cripples have a right to be fed by the State 
and to receive asmali pension. Ask them why they 
beg and the answer is invariably the old story of 
wholesale peculations among the officials. 

I have been horrified by instances related to me 
direct by these soldiers. Wounded in some battle, 
they lay months in the hospitals and then suffered in- 
credible privations on the long journey home, the 
money appropriated for their food having been stolen 
by the officials. 
water and a little bread given by people at stations on 
the Siberian Railway. 

When they arrived at their native villages they re- 
ported themselves to the local authorities and claimed 
the pensions promised to them. But after the first 
instalments no more money was forthcoming and the 
wounded soldiers, unable to work, have dragged 
themselves into St. Petersburg, there to expose their 
wounds to their fellow-countrymen. 

It is true that they came first believing that “the 
little father’? would see justice done to them. But 
the multitude of officials employed in the distribution 
of pensions kept them back with promises, in the 
Russian fashion, and when they became more press- 
ing sent them away with a few shillings. If they 
returned after that, they were roughly turned out of 
the offices. 

Now that a bad crop is in view and taxes cannot be 
paid, the pensions of the soldiers are held back to 
make up the deficits. 


limbs, missing. 
Some wear on 


For weeks they starved on a diet of 


ANIMALS AND THEIR YOUNG. 
BY PROF. C. F. HOLDER. 

In no more striking way do the lower animals show 
that they have almost the same feelings and fears as 
ourselves than in the care of their young, and in the 
very simplest forms we find the most remarkable evi- 
dences of maternal and paternal affection. 

Not long ago a hunter was walking over a grassy 
field in the West, when right from under his feet 
darted a woodcock. She did not rise with the swift- 
ness generally noticed, for a reason that the hunter 
soon observed and one that effectually prevented him 
from firing. 

As the mother bird rose heavily, she had two little 
woodcocks upon her back, that had climbed there as 
do chicks on the old hen. One soon hopped off, and 
then the other, but, as the hunter ran along to ob- 
serve the unusual sight, he saw that the old bird held 
between her feet still another little fellow that she 
evidently had some particular reason for carrying. 

At least, she flew along, bearing the little fuzzy ball 
gently, the hunter running after her as fast as he 
could so as to observe carefully the operation, until 
she finally disappeared in the brush, where she was 
probably joined by the others of the brood. 

But what, you will ask, was the use of a mother, 
with a brood of a dozen or more, flying off with one 
chick? To this we can only say that the action 
effectually diverted attention from the main brood, 
or, again, the little one held between her feet may 
have been a weak or delicate bird that could not get 
away from the threatened danger. 

Among the birds, the young of those that live in the 
water take early to their native element, and we 
often see swans and geese swimming about with 
their babies upon their backs, evidently enjoying the 
ride. 


PREMATURE INTERMENTS. 


A good friend suggests on the above sub- 
ject what seems to us a most excellent plan, 
namely, that there should be in our ceme- 
teries buildings properly heated and lighted, 
where the bodies of persons supposed to 
have deceased should be kept, under the 
supervision of proper attendants, until the 
beginning of decay, when they should be 
cremated and the ashes buried as may be 
desired. 

Why would it not be well to have such a 
building of temporary deposit connected 
with each of our crematories ? 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Nothing short of the commencement of 
decomposition seems to be an absolutely 
certain sign of death.__New England Medical 
Monthly. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF PRAYER. 

The meeting to organize our Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was called at my law offices ( then 46 
Washington Street, Boston) on March 31st, 
1868, at 3 o’clock P. M., but finding the meet- 
ing larger than anticipated was adjourned 
to a hall overhead. 

Hon. Wm. Gray was chosen Chairman, and 
Russell Sturgis (then Russell Sturgis, Jr.) 
Secretary pro tem. 

Il addressed the meeting and presented the 
Act of Incorporation, Constitution and By- 
laws, which I had written, and under which 
we have acted ever since. 

I was unanimously elected President, and 
Mr. Sturgis honorary Secretary. 

Immediately at the close of the meeting 
Mr. Sturgis went with me to one of my 
offices underneath, and there we both knelt 
and offered fervent prayers to the Almighty 
that He would be pleased to bless the work 
that day begun. 

Have our prayers and those of others in- 
terested with us been answered ? 

Look at the history of the work begun that 
day. See how it has been reaching out, not 
only over our whole country but to foreign 
lands,—Humane Societies—over sixty thou- 
sand ‘Bands of Mercy’?—millions of our 
humane publications, not only in our own 
language but nearly all the languages of 
Europe and three of Asia— over one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of pages printed 
by our “American Humane Education So- 
ciety” and ‘*Mass. 8S. P. C. A.” in a single 
year—probably more than were ever printed 
in similar time by all our other societies com- 
bined throughout the entire world. 

These things and many others which have 
seemed most providential are familiar to 
friends who have read our Autobiographical 
Sketches, or otherwise know our history. 

How far have these things been in answer 
to the thousands of prayers which have 
gone up to the Almighty asking Him to bless 
the work? T. ANGELL. 


A SQUIRREL HOUSE. 


Harry H. Ripley, Jr., a Malden ( Mass.) boy, writes 
us an interesting account of how he built a little 
house for a pet squirrel last fall, and how the squirrel 
lived there all winter, being liberaily supplied with 
nuts as he needed them. Harry is one of our Band of 
Mercy boys. 


HOW A KIND HORSE WAS 
FRIGHTENED. 

Some time ago we took a drivein a town near Bos- 
ton with one of the best broken and kindest horses 
of the town, but he wore blinders. Suddenly a gentle- 
man on horseback came up behind on the gallop. 
Before we noticed him our horse heard the clatter, 
and, frightened at what he probably supposed a run- 
away, made atremendous leap and triedtorun. We 
stopped him, but if, in his sudden leap, anything had 
broken there would probably have been a smash-up 
with serious consequences. This leads us to ask, is 
it not about time to abolish blinders? They were first 
invented or adopted by an English nobleman to 
cover a defect in the eye of a valuable horse, then were 
found convenient to put on the coats of arms of the 
nobility, and socame into fashion. In Russia, where 
they are never used, a shying horse is almost un- 
known. No one would think of using them on a 
saddle horse, and on artillery and fire-engine horses 
they are rarely, if ever, used. We are glad to say 
that, as the result of our educational work, thou- 
sands of horses are now driven in Boston without 
blinders, and are able to know when their drivers 
are ready to start, and to see the cause of noises 
which frighten them, and so many accidents are 
prevented, and perhaps lives saved. 


T. ANGELL, 
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DOGS USED TO AID THE POLICE. 

In the Boston Kvening Transcript of Aug. 
23rd we see that carefully educated dogs 
have been found of great service in Belgium 
in assisting the police. The article states 
that within the four years in which they 
have been used in Brussels they have ren- 
dered great service in preventing burglaries 
and clearing out thieves. We take pleasure 
in calling the attention of the hundreds of 
policemen and police authorities who read 
our paper every month to a consideration 
of this important subject. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 
-—_----- 
BUYING A PAPER. 
Here, boy, let me have a paper.”’ 

“ Can’t.” 

‘Why not? I heard you erying them 
loud enough to be heard at the City Hall.” 

* Yes, but that was down ’tother block, ye 
know, where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? 
no fooling. in‘a hurry.” 

* Couldn’t sell you a paper on this here 
block, mister, cos it b’longs to Limpy. He’s 
just up the furdest end now. You’ll meet 
him.” 

* And who is Limpy ? 
have this block ?”’ 

‘Cos us other kids agreed to let him have 
it. Ye see it’s a good run, ’count of the 
offices all along, and the poor chap is that 
lame he can’t git around lively like the rest 
of us, so we agreed that the first one caught 
sellin’ on his beat should be thrashed. 
See?” 

“Yes, see. You have a sort of brother- 
hood among yourselves? ”’ 

“Well, we’re goin’ to look out for a little 
cove what’s lame anyhow.” 

“There comes Limpy now. He’s a for- 
tunate boy to have such friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, 
and went on his way down town, wondering 
how many men in business would refuse to 
sell their wares in order to give a weak, 
halting brother a chance in the field. 


Come, now, 


And why does he 


Exchange. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and @issections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ‘Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” *‘ Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and. sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
asparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,’’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind adock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difticulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


—_> 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.”’ 


<> 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 


T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer, Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 


over sixty millions of readers. 


“ Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
TNE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


(A) 
$$ $$$ 
| 
$$ 
| 
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MEDICAL FACULTIES AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

A good friend, with a check for ‘* American 
Humane Education Society,’? sends the fol- 
lowing letter: 

DEAR Mr. ANGELL:— 

That we suffer from very many ills we 
could and should prevent is painfully evident. 
In a neighbor’s humble home, near my 
country residence on this mountain side, a 
child has just recovered from typhoid fever 
—caused by drinking contaminated water 
from the school well in the neighborhood, 
imperfectly constructed. In the home op- 
posite my grounds, the head of the house 
lies very ill—a distinguished man—broken 
down under brain pressure, whose repeated 
admonitions he has failed to heed—and just 
beyond his grounds a noble mind has just 
gone out—to a rest which pain so long and 
bravely borne had made most welcome, his 
loss irreparable to the world who honored 
him—so choice his mental gifts and ac- 
quisitions — his sufferings due to over-work 
and nervous tension. 

In the mile distant village a woman I em- 
ploy is just regaining strength and life, after 
a dangerous illness caused from drinking 
water, while away from home, unfit for use. 

Another workman tells me of the hard 
winter he has had—his boy brought home 
from the near city school, ill unto death, ly- 
ing low for weeks, from fever contracted at 
the distant school where likewise improper 
water supply had caused the illness. Such 
eases of neglect, it seems to me, should 
be deemed criminal! Medical faculties 
throughout the land should see to it that 
some effective provision should be made 
whereby responsibility for such grave ex- 
periences should fall so heavily on duly 
appointed persons as should guard the public 
health against preventable disaster. 

I call your attention to these special cases, 
knowing your devoted interest for all that 
concerns the welfare of humanity, as like- 
wise the dumb creatures to whom you 
specially pledge your faithful service. 


ADULTERATION. 

Before the section of chemistry of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Philadelphia recently, Dr. 
Leon L. Watters declared emphatically that 
the extent to which foods and medicines 
were adulterated in this country constituted 
a menace to the health of the public, the 
extent of which could scarcely be estimated. 
“Labels have come to mean nothing,” said 
Dr. Watters. 


ADULTERATIONS. 

It was once reported that Mr. Rockefeller 
had a standing offer of a million dollars for 
a stomach having efficient digestive appa- 
ratus. He failed to find what he wanted on 
the market. There is a fair prospect now 
that at no distant day seven out of ten 
Americans will be in the humor to offer 
anything, even to half their kingdoms, for 
unimpaired digestive organs. The profits 
are greater in adulteration and poisoned 
food, and so the adulteration goes on. The 
people go on using baking powder contain- 
ing thirty per cent of ground rock, and in- 
digestion grows apace. ‘So long,’ says one 
authority, ‘“‘as gelatine, timothy seed, and 


aniline remain at their present low prices, 
the supply of red raspberry jam is likely to 
equal all demands.” Another authority says 
that if all the farms in Ohio had maple 
orchards they could hardly supply the so- 
called maple sugar sold in the state. We 
are told that most lemon extracts are made 
from coal tar dyes. Flour is being adul- 
terated. Adulterated drugs are being dosed 
out to the sick. Adulterated milk is being 
fed to babies. People who are living out of 
tin cans, paper bags, and milk wagons are 
slowly committing suicide. Concerning what 
one eats and drinks, eternal vigilance is the 
price of life and health. Tennyson, in the 
following lines, aptly characterizes the sit- 
uation: 

“Chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the 

poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very 
means of life.” 
Word and Way. 


ATTACKED ONLY THE RASCALS IN 
EVERY TRADE. 

When in the years 1877-8-9 and 1880 (as 
appears in our Autobiographical Sketches ) 
we waged war on the sale of poisonous and 
adulterated foods, drinks and other danger- 
ous articles sold in American markets, and 
during ten days sent out through the columns 
of the Boston Herald the evidence we had 
gathered, a trade paper declared that we 
had attacked “every trade in Boston,” and 
proposed to hold a meeting in Faneuil Hall 
to vindicate the mercantile reputation of 
the city. 

We replied that we had attacked only ‘the 
rascals in every trade,” and that if they would 
get up their proposed meeting in Faneuil 
Hall we would give twenty-five dollars for 
the privilege of addressing the meeting. 

Before we got through we received an 
unanimous vote of thanks from the ‘ Boston 
Board of Trade’?— and the personal thanks 
of many of its members, and were called 
upon by leading grocers to help them secure 
a law at the State House which should pro- 
tect honest men against the rogues who 
were filling our markets with their cheap 
and poisonous adulterations. 

So now we say in regard to the medical 
profession. God forbid that we should write 
one word against the many noble and hu- 
mane men of that profession who are trying 
to relieve and prevent human and animal 
suffering. 

But God forbid also that we should ever 
hesitate for one moment to attack any form 
of unnecessary and useless cruelty, either 
to animals or human beings, whenever and 
wherever it ought to be attacked. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE DOCTORS. 

Old Mrs. M———-, who was seriously ill, 
found herself to be in a trying position, 
which she defined to a friend thus: ‘You 
see, my daughter Harriet married one 0’ 
these homeypath doctors and my daughter 
Kate anallypath. If I callin the homeypath 
my allypath son-in-law an’ his wife will get 
mad, an’ if I call in my allypath son-in-law 
then my homeypath son-in-law an’ his wife 
will git mad, an’ if I go ahead an’ git well 
without either o’ em, then they’ll both be 
mad, so I don’t see but I’ve got to die 
outright.’”’— Detroit Free Press. 


CARRIE A. NATION WITH HER 
HATCHET. 


There came to our table yesterday, August 
17th, the life of Carrie A. Nation, revised 
edition, twenty-five thousand, published by 
F. M. Steves & Sons, 116 E. Fifth street, 
Topeka, Kansas, and copyrighted 1905, con- 
taining several pictures of Mrs. Nation and 
others. We presume it is for sale by book- 
sellers generally. Our good wife devoted a 
considerable portion of last evening reading 
the book to us. It is certainly one of great 
interest and will be likely, we think, with 
shrewd advertising, to reach a large circu- 
lation and perhaps bring to Mrs. Nation 
money enough to buy a hundred thousand 
hatchets if she cares to buy them. For the 
benefit of many of our good friends who are 
fond of smoking we give the following poem 
of Mrs. Nation’s on that subject: 


HE SMOKES. 
In the office, in the parlor, 
In the faces of the passers, 
On the sidewalk, on the street; 
In the eyes of those he meets, 
In the vestibule, the depot, 
At the theatre or ball; 
E’en at funerals and weddings, 
And at christenings and all. 


Signs may threaten, men may warn him, 
Babies cry and women coax; 

But he cares not one iota, 

For he calmly smokes, and smokes. 

Oh, he cares not whom he strangles, 
Vexes, puts to flight, provokes; 

And although they squirm and fidget, 
He just smokes and smokes and smokes. 


Not a place is sacred to him; 

Churchyards, where the flowers bloom, 
Gardens, drives, in fact the world is 

Just one mighty smoking-room; 

And when once he quits this mundane sphere, 
And takes his outward flight 

From the world he made a hades, 

Day he’s turned to murky night, 


When he reaches his destination, 
Finds ’tis not a dream or hoax, 

And the Judge deals out his sentence, 
Then I'll wager that he smokes. 


(From New York Herald.) 
CHRISTIANIA, June 29, 1905. 
The Editor New York Herald: 


If the Parisians would visit Hamburg and observe 
the splendid, well-nourished horses—horses that are 
more than equal to the task devolving upon them, 
they would blush for shame at the mere remembrance 
of the many skeleton-ribbed, abused, ill-kempt, de- 
spairing cab-horses that disgrace and dishonor their 
own city. 

A small folding-rack, which the cabman slips under 
his seat, serves as a rest for the overflowing nose- 
bag from which unstinted the peaceful animal eats 
his fill. 

Here, too, the same humane conditions prevail. 
The fulfilment of the perfect law of justice and kind- 
ness is seen in the horse’s gentle, trustful eye. Hu- 
mane sentiment has so far progressed that a docked 
horse is not seen, blinkers are often dispensed with or 
are so far separated that they hardly worry the eye, 
(how often in Paris I have seen them pressing against 
that sensitive organ of vision). It is the golden rule 
that here prevails in the treatment of animals, and a 
strange feeling of personal safety comes over one, 
and a trust in a people who universally treat their 
defenceless dependents so fairly and honestly. 

No sound of the whip or the lash. It would seem 
almost as much of a surprise to see anyone strike his 
fellow man as to see him strike his horse. 

Fat, strong, well nourished, well rounded out, these 
animals show neither ribs nor hip bones. Fancy, Mr. 
Editor, what a happy contrast to those wretched, 
skeleton-ribbed, hip-projecting Paris cab-horses. 

G. KENDALL, 
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AROUND THE HOUSE. 


Only an apple blossom, 
Only a hammock small; 

Only a glint of sunshine 
Across the old stone wall. 


Only a strain of music 
From the boughs above my head; 

The birds, the boughs, and the blossoms, 
And a shower of pear! and red. 


Only a baby laughing 
As she tripped across the lawn; 
Her heart was full and joyous, 
And she carolled a happy song. 


Only a face at the window 
Watching for one adored; 

Only a step on the threshold 
And the greeting is assured. 


Links in the chain of being; 
Symbols of Love Divine; 
Glimpses of hidden meaning 
Between God’s thought and mine. 
From Practical Ideas. E. E. M. 


(From Forest and Stream.) 
SHOOTING DEER IN SUMMER. 


It was a delightful evening of May, 1870. 
I had been to listen to an able discourse on 
the probable immortality of human and 
animal life. The faithful dog, the patient 
and long-suffering horse, and shy wild ani- 
mals were ably and interestingly discussed. 
I returned home, and as my wife was away 
on a Visit and I was alone I called my faith- 
ful hunting dog into the house with me. 


Retiring to rest I fell into a fitful slumber, 


when I distinctly heard my name called. 
Rising up I saw a mist-like form, with beau- 
tiful, expressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet 
voice said, ‘‘Come with me.” An irresist- 
ible power seemed to control me, and we 
passed up into mid-air, above my dwelling, 
when, with a seemingly familiar voice, my 
companion asked me if I would like to visit 
the Adirondacks. ‘O, yes,” said I, and 
twining its transparent drapery about me 
we flew along rapidly. As we passed along 
I recognized the lake and the very place 
where, a year before, I shot by torchlight 
at a large doe, wounding her so severely 
that she was just able to get away out of 
the water and up into the woods. As I 
spoke to my companion she seemed to sigh, 
while a shudder passed through her frame. 
Slowly we turned from the lake, and pass- 
ing up the side we came to a beautiful glade, 
and, descending here, alighted where the 
tall woody grass and ferns formed a natural 
bower. Looking around I saw two little 
fawns, emaciated and starving. Their un- 
kempt faces showed the want of the toilet 
of their mother’s tongue. Their little weep- 
ing eyes were glassy and death-stricken. I 
could only just hear a plaintive whispering 
bleat of the little dying infant deer. And, 
as I stood there, one, leaning forward, fell 
prone upon the grass, dead. The other 
settled down on his little knees and closed 
his eyes indeath. Near them lay the fester- 
ing form of their dead mother. Turning 
away from the cruel, sickening sight, I spoke 
to my companion. She sighingly said, ‘ It 
is the deer you shot at on the lake. Ah!” 
says she, ‘‘ the Angel of Mercy passeth by on 
the other side and hath no tears to shed when 
the cruel man dies.’? Heart-sick, I asked to 
return home, and as we neared my house I 
asked my companion who she was. She 
replied, ‘‘I am the spirit of that deer you 
shot at, the mother of those dead fawns.”’ 


BLINDERS 
IN 
LONDON. 


We are pleased 
to learn in the 
Animals’ Guard- 
ian that there 
are over 30,000 
horses now 
working in Lon- 
don without 
blinders, and it 
is said they 
work and feed 
better without 
them, and not 
one case has 
been heard of 
shying or any 
other inconveni- 
ence which can 
be traced to their 
disuse. 


USEFUL TRAVELLERS. 


A GOOD STORY. 


I looked around and saw a man ¢carrying 
under his arms a number of small whips. 

He was surrounded by a group of boys 
who, not having money to purchase, were 
looking on with wistful eyes. 

Curious to ascertain whether the man 
could earn a livelihood in this occupation 
I watched him for nearly an hour, at the 
end of which time he had already sold six. 

The first was purchased by a woman of 
pleasing appearance for a little boy about 
two years old, whose first employment of it 
was in striking his mother. 

Another child, walking with its nurse, also 
bought one and immediately began to whip a 
little stray dog that was looking for its master. 

Another, rather older than the others, 
after making a similar purchase, laid it on 
the back of some sheep which a butcher’s 
boy was driving to a slaughter-house. 

A fourth quickly forced a poor cat to 
take refuge in the shop from which she had 
just ventured. 

The fifth, a bad-looking fellow, bargained 
for one, and then refused to buy it because 
it would not give sufficient pain. 

I was disgusted with this cruelty, and 
was just turning away when I saw a kind- 
looking man, who was holding a little boy 
by the hand, stop to purchase one, but a 
sign from me made him change his purpose. 
He passed on and I followed him. 

‘¢Sir,” said I, ‘excuse the liberty I have 
taken. I think you have done well not to 
place a whip in your little boy’s hand lest it 
should have produced in him a love of giv- 
ing pain, to which, judging from his coun- 
tenance, he is as yet a stranger.” 

“Look,” I continued, as we approached 
the end of the street, which made a rapid 
descent, “at those two wretched horses, 
which can hardly keep their footing on the 
slippery pavement —see how cruelly the 
driver is flogging them —see with what 
effort they move and how they are covered 
with sweat. You may be sure their driver 
had a whip for his first toy.” 

“You are right,” he said. 

“Yes,” said I, “‘a man, naturally harsh 
and cruel, becomes still more so by his edu- 
cation. He begins as a boy by flogging his 
wooden horse, and afterwards flogs the real 
horse and all the animals under his power.” 

“T am resolved,” said he, ‘never again to 
spend a penny in placing a whip in the hands 
of a child.” 


NO PAUPERS IN JAPAN. 

With all our high wages and boasted civ- 
ilization, the fact remains that you will see 
more wretchedly poor in any of our great 
cities in a day than you will see in Japan in 
a lifetime. In other words, you will see no 
destitution in Japan. Though some are very 
poor, yet all seem to be well fed, clothed 
and housed and are invariably cheerful, and 
what is more surprising, invariably clean. 
There are no paupers in Japan and, there- 
fore, no workhouses or poorhouses, though 
there are many hospitals where the sick are 
healed gratuitously. Practtcally every one 
can earn a living. Would that we-could say 
the same.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A SPLENDID PHILANTHROPY. 


We find in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
September 2d the following, which we wish might 
be republished in every one of the about twenty 
thousand newspapers and magazines to which our 
paper goes every month: 

New York, Sept. 2.—John Arbuckle, philanthro- 
pist, has just announced that he intends to erect a 
home at New Paltz for men and women, old and 
young, who need employment in the open air and 
nutritious food in order to bring them back to a con- 
dition of health that will enable them to withstand 
the wear and tear of city life. Work upon the home 
has begun. Ground has been broken and the plans 
and specifications for the building have been drawn. 
The home proper will be known as the “Colony 
Building on Mary and John Arbuckle’s Farm.” Mr.- 
Arbuckle has had small cards printed, showing the 
building as it has been planned. An explanatory 
note on the card says, in reference to the title of the 
farm, ‘‘My wife has better judgment and a bigger 
heart than I have, so her name goes first.’”” The 
Colony Building will stand on a knoll overlooking 
the seven farms, comprising 636 acres, which have 
been bought by Mr. Arbuckle. It will cost between 
$75,000 and $100,000, and will give a comfortable home 
to more than a hundred men and women year in and 
year out. 

Mr. Arbuckle desires, if possible, that its inmates 
be self-supporting. To be eligible for admission 
applicants must be incapacitated for competition in 
the regular walks of business life. Old men and 
women, unable to battle for bread with those younger 
and sturdier, will be welcomed. Young men and wo- 
men who by reason of illness or physical infirmities 
cannot keep up with the pace in New York will be sent 
there. The output of the farm will not be limited to 
agricultural products. Mr. Arbuckle wishes to take 
care of more people than might be dependent upon 
this character of work. The building not only will 
be fitted up as a home, but will furnish an ideal work- 
shop for some kind of manufacturing work as yet to 
be determined upon. The entire building, which is 
to be 210 by 65 feet, will be surrounded by a broad 
veranda, glass inclosed. In the summer time the 
inmates who are not employed in the fields will work 
there under conditions which will practically amount 
to being inthe openair. In the winter the veranda 
will be heated. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


61994 


61995 
61996 
61997 
61998 
61999 
62000 


62001 


62002 

52003 
62004 
62005 


62006 


2007 
620038 
62009 
62010 
62011 
62012 


62013 


62014 


62015 


62016 


62017 


62018 


62019 


62020 


62021 


52022 


62025 


2024 


62025 


62026 
62027 
62028 
52029 
62030 
62031 


62032 


Westerly, R.T 
Elm St. Se hool Bands. 
Protectors of the Helpless. 
P., Mary E. Currier. 
Lookout. 
P., Abbie M. Hickox. 
Wide Awake. 
P., Maude Ennis. 
Protectors. 
» Marie Galli. 
Loy al Defenders. 
, Alice C. Joslin, 
er. 
P., L. E. Martin. 
United Protectors. 
P., Olive Ryan. 
Pleasant St. Sch. Bands. 
Loyal Protectors. 
P., Susan PI, Coy. 
Defenders. 
Sarah R. Read. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., M. Louise Austin. 
Kind Workers. 
P., Gertrude Slocum. 
lpi 
M. McNelly. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Elizabeth R. McCotter. 
Kind Little Helpers Band. 
P., Cora May Hill. 
Kind Heart Band. 
., Grace J. Allan. 
Kind Workers Band. 
P., Gertrude E. Church. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Mary G. Lawless. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mabelle McKeon. 
Good Samaritan Band. 
P., Mury E. Spooner. 
Diamond Hill, R. I. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mabelle F. Stone. 
Arnolds Mills, R. I. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mary A. Croak. 
Riverside, R. I. 
Heiping Hand Band. 
P., Mary J. Mulligan. 
Warren, R. 1. 
Loyal Protectors, 
P., Putience Cole. 
Volunteers Golden 
P., Emina L. Brown, 
Protectors Band. 
P., Paulina F. Kemp. 
Mills, Diamond 
Hill, R.1. 
Loy al Frie Band. 
P., Mary E. Richards. 
Providence, R. I. 
Thomas A. Doyle Band. 
P., Maude W. Hersey and 
Sara Fletcher. 
Norwood, R. 1. 
Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., Franklin R. Cushman, 


Rule 


Protectors of the Helpless. 
P., Mary L. Vose. 
Norwood Kind Workers 


Band. 
P., Ellen P. Capron. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Catie C, Baxter. 
Arctic, 
Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Clara L. Allen. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mary Mc Mabon. 
Kind Workers Band. 
P., Louisa D. Hebert. 
Thoughtful Band. 
P., Mary A. Blessing. 
Volunteer Band. 
P., Minnie E. McGuire. 
The Defenders Band. 
P., Mary E. Johnson. 
Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., John F. Deering. 
Providence, R. I. 
Slater Ave. Primary 


School Bands. 
Little Helpers. 
f., Josephine Bishop. 


62033 


62034 


62035 


62036 No 


62037 


62038 N 


Kind Helpers. 


P., Katharine M. Hurley. 


Southport, Ind. 
Presbyterian 8.8. Bands. 
No. 1. 

P.. L. Smock. 

No. 

P., bavia Greebe. 


Mr. Miles. 
No. 4. 
List. 


P, ‘Mr. Wheatcraft. 


62039 N 


Mr. Bailey. 


62040 No 


62041 
62042 
62043 
62044 
62045 


62046 


62047 
62048 
62049 
62050 
62051 
62052 
62053 


62054 


62055 


62056 


62057 


62058 


62059 


2060 


62061 


62062 


62063 


62064 


62065 


62066 


62067 


62068 


62069 


62070 


62071 


62072 


62073 


‘Oo. 7. 
Pa McLain. 
No 
Pas Mise Moore. 
No 
Sedam. 
No. 10. 
P. Curd. 
No.1 
P. Korlpeter. 
No. 12. 
P., Mrs. Moore. 
Methodist 8. S. Bands, 


No. 1. 

P., B. Bailey. 
No. 

Ahe. 


0. 3. 
P., Miss Ward. 
No. 4. 
Mies Puett. 
No. § 
P., Miss Smock, 
No. 6. 
Smock. 
No. 

Ht. Ward. 
No. 8. 
P., Chas. Smock, 
Baptist 5. S. Bands. 
No. 1. 


P., Cary McFarland. 
No. 2. 
P., Mr. Frazee. 


No 
P., », Langley. 
No 

P., Cline. 
No 
P., Mrs, Clark. 
6. 


Mr. Ross. 

7. 

., Miss Wallace. 
8. 
P., Mrs. Langley. 
No. 9. 
P., Miss Brewer. 
No. 10. 
P., Mr. Hendricks. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Protectors Band. 
P., John Burdsall. 
Princeton, Ill. 
Princeton Band, 
P., Miss Dorothy Simons. 
Murt, Texas. 
Battle Band. 
P., Miss Pear] Shockley. 


Howick, Prov. Quebec, Can. 


Golden Rule Band. 

P., Mrs. J. Esdon,. 

Salem, Mass. 

Bentley Primary School. 
Salem Peace Band, 

P., Margaret M. Haskell. 
Charleston, S. C. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Miss Edith Bowick,. 
Danville, Ill. 

Vermilion Heights Band. 
P., Miss Agnes Clark. 


Edgewood, Iowa. 


llope Band, 
P., Mrs. M. L. Hubbell. 


Knightstown, Ind. 
Methodist 8.5. Bands. 
No 


P., George Williams. 
No. 2. 
., T. P. Wagonn. 


62074 
62075 
62076 
62077 
62078 
62079 
62080 
62081 
62082 


2083 


62084 
62085 
62086 
62087 
62088 
62089 
62090 
62001 
62092 
62093 


52094 


62095 
62096 
62097 
62098 
62099 
62100 
62101 
62102 


62103 


62104 
62105 
62106 
62107 
62108 

52109 
62110 
62111 
62112 


62113 


62114 


62115 


62116 


62117 


No. 8. 
+ W.S. Weaver. 
No. 4, 
Frances Dovey. 
No. 5. 
Mrs. C. D, Morgan. 
No.6 
Pry Mrs. W. G. Brosins. 
No. 7. 


P., Mrs. James Fleener. 
No. 8. 

P., Mrs. Jerry Woods. 
No. 9. 

P., Mr. Mills. 

No. 10. 

P., Rev. Bills. 

No. 11. 

P., Mrs. Grary. 
S. Bands, 


P., Arthur Binford. 


No. 2 

P., Miss Fort 
No. 3. 

P., Miss Binford, 
No. 4. 

P., Mrs. Midkiff. 
No.5 

P., Miss Picket. 
No. 6. 

P., Miss 
No. 7. 

P., Oscar Moon, 
No. 8. 


Miss Applegate. 


P., J. W. Beck. 
No. 10. 
P., Nixon. 


No, 
Kirk. 

Cc 8.5. Bands. 

Pr Earnest Adison. 

No. 2, 

P., Mrs. Boren. 

No, 3. 

P., Mrs. Risk. 

No. 4. 

P., Miss Reddick. 

No. 5. 

P., Mrs. Keys. 

No. 6. 

P., Mrs. Wink. 

No. 

P. M.S. Reddick. 

No.8, 

P., Mrs. Waller. 

No. 9. 

P., Rev. 


Conner. 


Presbyterian 8.5. Bands. 
N 


No. 
P.,C. M. Risk. 
No. 2. 
P., Dr. Carson, 
No. 3. 
P., Mrs. A. O. Morris. 
No. 4. 
P., Mrs. Risk. 
No. 5. 
P., Miss Woods. 
No. 6, 
P., Mrs. Beerhouse. 
No.7. 
P., arson, 
No. 
P., Miss L. Rutledge. 
No. 9. 
P., Miss M. 
No. 10. 
P., Miss Johnson. 
Warren, Pa. 
Warren Bund. 
P., Prot. McGowan. 
Bird Pa. 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Ethel Brubaker. 
Pratt, N. D. 
Lincoln Band. 
P., Wilmer Hogaboam., 
Allston, Mass. 
Allston Summer School 
Div 
Cufflin. 
Div. 
Dally. 


tutledge. 


62118 
62119 


62120 


62121 
62122 
62123 
62124 
62125 


62126 


Div. 3. 

P., Miss Webber. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Rice. 

South Boston, Mass. 

Shurtleff Summer School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Durgan. 

Div. 2. 

Gannon. 

Div. 3. 

iiss Leen. 

Div. 4. 

McCarty. 

Div 

its McDonnell. 

Div 

‘iss Sullivan. 

Div. 7. 

P., Miss Nagle. 


Div. 8. 
P., Burke. 
Div 

iss Cotter. 


2s Div.10 0. 


62141 


62142 
62143 
62144 
62145 
62146 

2147 
62148 
62149 
62150 


62151 


62152 


62153 


62154 


62155 


7 


-» Miss Cronin, 
Div. ll. 
Mise Duacey. 
Diy. 12 
P. Miss Farrell. 
Div. 13. 
Flanigan. 
Div 
Ilayes. 
Div. 15. 
rs Miss Murphy. 
Div. 16. 
, Miss Murphy. 
Div. lj. 
P., Miss Nolan. 


- 18. 
llonley. 


3 


ities Murphy. 
Div. 20. 
P., Miss Walsh. 
Div. 21. 

Miss Fenton. 


Thomas 8. Hart Summer 
School Bands. 


ry Miss Pierce. 

Div 

P., is Halligan. 

Div 

P. O'Neil. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss Murphy. 

Div. 6. 

Wogan, 


Riley. 


Cutter. 
P., Miss Keyes. 
Div. 9. 
P., Miss Keenan, 
Div. 10. 
P., Mrs. Hurley. 
Williamson, W. Va. 
Williamson Band. 
P., Mary Culross. 
Raysville, Ind. 
Friends 8. 8. Bands, 
No. 1. 
P., Jesse Overman. 
No. 2. 
P., White. 
No. 3. 
P., George Bird. 
No. 4. 
P,, Nathan Swain. 


2156 No 


62157 


62158 


62159 


62160 


62161 


P. — Pritchard. 
No. 6. 
P., Isabel Overman, 


Watsonville, Cal. 
Watsonville Band. 

P., Margaretta French. 
Kindness Band. 

P., Donald Barnhouse. 
Merciful Band. 

P., Naoma Barnhouse. 
Bethel Band. 

F., Viola Rich. 


62162 Angell Band. 
P., Andrew Rich. 
62163 Jewell Band. 
.» Rev. E. L. Rich. 
62164 Pleasant Home P. O., 
Orient, Oregon. 
Pleasant Home Band, 
» Mrs. J. S. Johns, 
62165 Hoba rt, Okla. 
Hobart Band. 
P., Mrs. N. C. Woodson. 
62166 Corn Hill, Texas. 
Childrens Happy Band. 
P., May Sharer. 
62167 San Pedro, Cal. 
San Pedro Band. 
P., Miss Goldie Baker. 
62168 Tipton, Iowa. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Elizabeth Cripliner. 
62160 Poland, N. Y. 
Poland Band. 
, Mrs. Avis Sanders. 
62170 Jeffersonville, Vt. 
Jetfersonville Band. 
P., Mrs. G, H. Gilmore. 
6217la Richmond, Va. 
Christ Church Band. 
P., Rev. G. Otis Meade. 
62171b Brook Ave. Band, 
P., Philip A. Arthur. 
62172 Y. M.C. A. Band. 
P., Mrs, Lucy F. Murray. 
62173 Haverhill, Mass. 
American Dumb Animal 
Protectors Band. 
P., Chas. Davidson. 
62174 Watsonville, Cal. 
Lovell Band. 
P., Allie Du Pee. 
62175 Laurel Band. 
#., Myrtle Du Pee. 
62176 Pajaro Band. 
., Alice Du Pee. 
62177 New Castle, Ind. 


0, Hammond. 
62178 No. 2. 

P., Abram Trueblood. 
62179 No. 3. 

P., Fleming Ratcliff. 
62180 No, 4. 

P., Maude Paine. 
62181 No. 5. 

P., Anna Ratcliff. 
62182 No. 6. 

P., Dorothy Gilbert. 
62183 No.7. 

P., Anabel Angel. 
62184 No. 8 

P., Hina Carson. 
62185 No. 9. 
P., Alice Hedges, 
62186 No. 10. 

P., Emma Hedges. 

52187 terian 5. 5. 


"F. W. Stout. 
62188 No. 2. 
P., May Moore. 
62189 No. 3. 
P., Mrs. Ridgeway. 
62100 No. 4. 
P., Miss Lynn. 
62191 
James Hinshaw. 
62192 
R. Burgess. 
62193 No.7. 
P., Miss Peed. 
62194 
, Miss Elliott. 
62195 9. 
C. Howe. 
62196 Xo. 
at Higdon. 
62197 
Dakins. 
62198 No. 12. 
P., Miss Shively. 
62199 Methodist S. 8. Bands. 
No. 1 


No. |. 

P., Sacker. 
62200 No. 2. 

P., Mrs. Snellen. 
62201 No. 3. 

Miss Mitchell. 


junds. 


| 
| 
| | 
= 
| 
| 62128 
| 621 
| 621 0 
— 
7 | 62181 
| 2 2 
| 
| 62133 
| | 
| 62135 
| 62136 
6213 
62139 
62140 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE—THAT BABY. 

There was a baby in a railway car the 
other day. It was not an unusual child, but 
it had a decidedly bright face and pretty 
ways. For the first few miles she was very 
quiet and her blue eyes looked about in 
wonderment, for evidently it was the little 
one’s first ride in the cars. Then, as she 
became used to the roar and rumble, the 
baby proclivities asserted themselves and 
she began to play with her father’s mus- 
tache. At first the father and mother were 
the only parties interested, but soona young 
lady in an adjacent seat nudged her escort 
and directed his attention to the laughing 
child. He looked up, remarked that it was 
a pretty baby and tried to look unconcerned, 
but it was noticed that his eyes wandered 
back to the spot occupied by the happy 
family, and he commenced to smile. The 
baby pulled the hair of an old lady in front, 
who turned around savagely and glared at 
the father with a look that plainly said: 
‘*Nuisances should be left at home.” But 
she caught sight of the laughing eyes of the 
baby, and when she turned back she seemed 
pleased about something. Several others 
had become interested in the child by this 
time, business men and young clerks, old 
ladies and girls, and when the baby hands 
grasped the large silk hat of her father and 
placed it on her own head it made such a 
comical picture that an old gentleman across 
the way, unable to restrain himself, burst 
out into a loud guffaw, and then looked 
sheepishly out the window as if ashamed to 
be caught doing such an unmanly thing. 
Before another five minutes he was playing 
peek-a-boo across the aisle with the baby, 
and everyone was envying him. 

The ubiquitous young man, ever on the 
move, passed through, and was at a loss to 
account for the frowns of everybody. He 
had failed to notice the baby. The brakeman 
looked in from his post on the platform and 
smiled. The paper boy found no custom till 
he had spoken to the baby and jingled his 
pocket of change for her edification. The 
conductor caught the fever and chucked the 
little one under the chin, while the old gen- 
tleman across the aisle forgot to pass up his 
ticket so interested was he in playing peek- 
a-boo. The old lady in front relaxed, and 
diving into her reticule unearthed a brilliant 
red pippin and presented it bashfully to the 
little one, who, in response, put her chubby 
arms around the donor’s neck and pressed 
her rosy little mouth to the old lady’s cheek. 
It brought back a tlood of remembrances to 
that withered heart, and a handkerchief was 
seen to brush first this way and then that, 
as if to catch a falling tear. 


THE MUSIC HE LIKED. 

“T always thought I was fond of music,” said 
Farmer Greene, * but since] visited Matilda in Bos- 
ton I’ve had my doubts about it. | hadn’t been there 
aday before Matilda she says to me, * Now, father, 
we're goin’ to have a musical, and I do hope you'll 
enjoy it!’ 


“*Of course Lshall,’ says I. * You know how fond 
Tam of them famous old Scotch songs you used to 
sing, and how I’m always ready to jine in when any- 
body strikes up ‘ Coronation.’ 

“*Well, this will be the best music you ever list- 
ened to,’ says Matilda, and my mouth watered to 
hear it. 

“The night of the concert you ought to ha’ seen the 
folks pour in, all silks and satinsand flowers. Matilda 


wore, well, I don’t rightly know what, but I think 
‘twas silk and lace. Pretty soon we all got quieted 
down, and then a German, with long hair and a 
great bushy beard, sat down tothe piano and began 
to play. My, how he did bang them keys! There was 
thunder down in the bass, and tinklin’ cymbals up in 
the treble. 

“The lady that sat side of me whispered when there 
was a minute’s stop, ‘ Do you distinguish the different 
motives?” 

“*My, no!’ says I. ‘I don’t see what anybody’s 
motive could be for workin’ so hard to make a 
noise.’ 

“Then she smiled behind her fan, but I don’t know 
what at, whether ‘twas the music or me. 

“When the piece stopped everybody hummed and 
whispered to each other how lovely “twas, and a good 
many told the German how much obliged they were. 
I didn’t say a word. 

“Then a tall woman, all fixed up with silks and 
furbelows, sang a piece that almost made my hair 
stand on end, it went so high and had so many ups 
and downs in it. She was master smart; anybody 
could see that, but somehow I didn’t fancy that kind 
of singin’. Itmade me uneasy. When she was climb- 
in’ up to her high notes, I wondered if she’d ever get 
there; and when she dropped down again, | wanted 
to say: ‘Now you've got through it safe once, don’t 
try itagain!’ 

“Well, pretty soon Matilda came round to me and 
whispered, ‘ Father. how d’you like it ?’ 

“*T don’t care much for it,’ says I. ‘ It’s a little too 
much like frosted cake when you want plain bread.’ 

“She laughed, and in a minute 1 heard her sayin’ 
to one of the performers, * My father’s a little old- 
fashioned, you see, and would you mind ?’ 

“ What do you suppose happened then? Why, that 
woman that sung the trills and warbles stood up and, 
without any piano playin’ at all, sung ‘ Ye Banks and 
Braes’ and ‘John Anderson.’ How she knew what I 
liked I never could tell, but she sang the songs I've 
loved since I wasa boy, and when she gotthrough the 
tears were streamin’ down my cheeks. 

“* Bless you, my dear!’ says I, and I went up toher 
and shook both her hands. Andit seemed to me she 
liked the songs herself, for when she looked at me her 
eyes were wet, too. 

“IT had a beautiful time, but I suppose it’s no use 
thinkin’ I appreciate real music.” 

Youth's Companion. 


THE PEACE FLAG. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


(On the unfurling of the white-bordered Flag of Peace. 


Dear shining flag of love and God and home, 

Our heaven-born banner of the proud and free, 
Ensign of peace, whose dove no more shall roam, 
Our hearts are all with thee, are all with thee. 

With thy red for love, and thy white for law, 
And thy blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


Dear household flag, of thee our thoughts are fond, 
Our western hearts leap up thy folds to greet; 
Our Saxon eyes confess the sacred bond, 
As England’s standard crowns her forts and fleet, 
With its red for love and its white for law, 
And the blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty ! 


Thou art the mother flag of destiny, 
Our banner of the star-spangled stars is thine, 
Sidney was sire of Washington, and we 
Claim the same cross that blazons thy ensign, 
With its red for love and its white for law, 
And its blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


O holy flags, bright with one household glow, 
Together light the highway of our God; 
Till the dear cross of Christ to men shall show 
That stripes and stars both mark the path He trod, 
With their red for love and their white for law, 
And their blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


The long march of the nations shall be led 
By these two flags—till war and tumult cease— 
Along the happy highway where shall tread 
The brotherhood of labor and of peace, 
With their red for love and their white for law, 
And their blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty ! 


No PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 


A DESERTED Cart. 


The Fidelity of the Dog. 


The above four pictures are taken froma 
beautiful little book entitled ‘Ways of 
Cruelty,” published by Hon. Thomas E. 
Hill, 279 East Monroe St., Chicago, and for 
sale by the hundred or thousand at very low 
prices. The book contains thirty-five of 
these pictures and a great deal of very val- 
uable information. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


KIND WORDS. 


Sr. FRANCIS ASYLUM, 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 23, 1905. 


To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals: 


Please accept our sincere thanks for copies of Our 
Dumb Animals received during past years. It is 
eagerly looked for by the children (numbering about 
three hundred and seventy-five), and we hope the 
lessons so beautifully taught may be lasting to the 
orphans of St. Francis O. Asylum. 

By SisTER SUPERIOR. 


| 
fay 
| 
| 
| — 
| Very Poor NOSE BaGs. 
| SES 
| 
| / 
| 
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DEAF MADE TO HEAR IN CHURCH. 


The deaf were made to hear at St. Mark’s 
M. E. Church, Brookline, yesterday. The 
church had furnished a half-dozen pews 
with the “acousticon,”? by which deaf per- 
sons can hear every word spoken or sung in 
the church. The instrument was used for 
the first time yesterday and some who had 
not heard a sermon in years expressed 
themselves as delighted. Strangers who 
are afflicted with deafness are invited by 
the pastor to attend any service and try 
these little telephones. 

Boston Herald of Sept. 18. 


GOOD BOY. MEANS WELL. 


A young editor sends us an article in which he 
speaks well of our paper, but objects to our italicis- 
ing. 

Good boy—means well—but don’t quite understand 
our business. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


*OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. 
thousands of business firms and men. Al!] Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almostevery Massachusetts city and town. 

*“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America, 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Several 


Many sub- 
The Boston 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage :— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 


(German) heavy paper 35 cts. 
* “ (Modern Greek) « paper 25 cts. 
(Spanish) paper 10 cts. 


(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 70 ‘cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Four Months in New Hampshire, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize ae Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell + $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or . 2.00 

Humane Horse Book, ‘compiled by “Geo. 

T. Angell, 5 cents each, or . 5.00 
00 
50 


$2.00 per 100 


Humane Training and Tre atment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each is 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five Questions Answered, a Geo. T. 
Angell . 
The Check-rein, by Geo. Tv. Ang ell 
The Cruel Over-check C ard sides) 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two « 


How to Kill Animals Humanely . 1.00 
Service of Mercy 65 
Band of Mercy information, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 10 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs “and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ‘ 300 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 


bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
“the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

aa Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life . #100 00 | Associate eon - $5 00 
Associate Life 5000} Branch . . 10 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s. . . . 100 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life . $100 00 Associate —_—— - $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 | Branch os 
Active Annual 10 00| Children’s. . . . 100 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our DuMr ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Gro. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Henry B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 


